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A Study at Ascot. 


6 Q Als fataer to me, when I got 

\2 back, “Sam,” sais he, “ what 
struck you most to England ?” 

*“ Ascot races,” sais I; “ there 
ain’t nothin’ like it. I don’t mean 
for the racin’, though it’s worth 
seein’ in hosses and galls; but it’s 
got another featur’ that you’ll know 
it by from all others—it’s worth 
— for its carriages alone, and 


are witnesses to wealth 
that fon't lie. From Hyde Park 


Corner to Ascot Heath is twenty odd 
miles. Well, there was one endur- 
in’ stream of carriages all the way; 
and when you got to the race ground 
there was a matter of two or three 
tiers of carriages, packed as close as 


pins ina paper. And they air car- 
riages, and no mistake. Look at the 
hosses, the harness, the paint, the 
linins, ‘the well-dressed, lazy, infar- 
_ han’sum ce wel (these rascals, 
suspicion, are pic out for their 
looks); look at Fe all through, big 
and , and it’s the dandy, that’s 
a fact. Just wy this everlast- 
’ string of carriages by 300/. each, 
and then multiply that * ten hun- 
dred thousand more that’ 7 in other 
to England you don’t see. 
eer Ma totallize it then, and see what 
it all comes to. If it was all put 
into it would reach clean 
across seer’ and if it was all 
put into dollars’ it would make a 
solid tire of silver, and hoop the 
world round and, round like a 
wheel.” > 


This is a condensation of the opi- 
nion formed twenty years ago by 
VOL, II.—NOo, VII. 


that acute observer of men and 
manners, Sam Slick. Ascot still re- 
mains Ascot the Aristocratic, al- 
though two or three railways now 
carry the million thither; nor can 
it any longer boast of its distinguish- 
ing feature of olden times, the pro- 
menade between the races, when 
ed one but the king and the royal 
y paced the well- -kept course, 
oy would not soil the lightest 
satin shoe. If Epsom holds forth 
the absorbing excitement of one 
great race, and affords the contem- 
plation of the mightiest of multi- 
tudes, Ascot, in its turn, greatly 
reduces the chances that one runs 
on the day of Surrey revelry of being 
blinded with dust, of temporarily 
mislaying the temper, or of having 
a flying but withal musical pear im- 
pinge sharply on the nose, and on 
the morrow of racking headaches. 
Ascot still offers one of the gayest 
and pleasantest days of the London 
season, whereon leisure chimes in 
with pleasure ‘ in fact as well as 
‘verse.’ = without any assump- 
tion of , it may be 
asserted t at at Ascot open profli- 
gacy and the recklessness of black- 
guards, at the least, are not thrust, 
will-they, nill-they, before the eyes 
and ears of respectable members of 
the community, who still have a 
right to consideration even from the 
varied characters who attend a free, 
mig gathering in this Age of 


But though the carriages which 
excited the Clockmaker’s admiration 
are still present in great numbers, 

It 
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the glories of the road from London 
have to a great extent departed. 
Now-a-days, for those who have no 
mete adrag, or in a well-appointed 

ache, or if they are too lazy or 
miserly to use these advantages pro- 
perly, by far the cheapest, easiest, 
and most independent route is by 
the South-Western Railway, which 
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open volume is a freshman of one of 
the universities, for a ducat. He 
will lunch on the Oxford drag that 
Christ Church ‘swells’ drive over 
from Slough—at present he is giv- 
ing readings from his last work, his 
betting-book, to Seymour Street, of 
the Whitehall Office, who, though 
apparently interested, is bored by 
the dreary, weary, racing talk, and 
is thinking solely of the three ‘ At 
Homes,’ at which he was present 
last night, of this evening’s dinner, 
and of—‘let’s see: whose is it on 
Friday?’ Captain Rook, in the curly- 
brimmed hat, quietly takes in all 
that is said, but at the same time 
cons over his own speculations. The 
gallant captain evidently regrets that 


conveys one to within half a mile of 
the Grand Stand. We travelled, on 
the Cup Day, by that line of tea-urn 
coloured engines and solid-wheeled 
carriages, possibly in some such 
——s as that whose characteris- 
tics have here been hit off by the 
artist. 

Our" young friend with the neat 
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from such admirable book-making 
opportunities results so meagre 
should accrue ; and he turns over in 
his mind the eS of spend- 
ing a fortnight early next summer 
in the billiard-rooms of a university 
town, amongst those young men in 
the country who are so easily to be 
got over. Should he carry out his 
plan he may safely reckon on mak- 
ing a neat little addition to his in- 
come in an easy and perfectly 
gentlemanlike manner. The news- 
paper reader is not eagerly searching 
for ‘the latest prices’ of the cup 
horses as might be supposed; on 
the contrary, the happy fellow does 
not care a sou about them, for he is 
merely an artist or an author, or 
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some common person of that sort, 
who is going to make a sketch or to 
‘do’ something about the races for 
a magazine. He is now plunging 
into the ‘Times, to see how his 
friend Mitchell Jay’s new farce 
‘went’ last night at the Royal Band- 
box Theatre. 

Ascot reached in an hour and a 


wood perched on a stick, or on a 
coat laid upon the ground, ora gorse 
bush, and watch his quick, uneasy 
looks around, as he keeps repeating, 
‘These two for me, and the picter 
card for any other party: I'll bet a 
soffering agen any one turning up 
the picter card as they lay.’ Now, a 
knave—a thick-lipped, pig-eyed, 
beetle-browed accomplice, with his 
hat on the back of his head to look 
foolish, and the assumed manner 
of the conventional countryman— 
makes a stake and, of course, wins. 
‘Right you are!’ and the would-be 
yokel kets the ‘soffering’—a 
fortnight’s income—with perfect un- 
concern. Then, perhaps, a fool is 
encouraged to make trial of his 


half, folks stretch their legs up the 
sandy path that leads to the Stand. 
Here, in knots of three or four— 
players and ‘ bonnets’— lurk the 
cardsharpers, who, to make business 
look brisk, indulge in a little swin- 
dling all amongst themselves. Look 
at the vagabond who manipulates 
the three crumpled cards on a bit of 


a 
\\ 


\ 


acuteness—only, of course, to lose. 
Stay! is he merely another and a 
better-disguised accomplice ? 

It is almost as old as the everlast- 
ing hills to comment on the wretched 
aspect of all summer garden temples, 
kiosks, and pagodas on wet winter 
evenings, when Melancholy marks 
them for her own: and among very 
forlorn-looking objects may be sug- 
gested a locomotive engine, once so 
mighty, but now rusty and battered, 
and able to draw nothing save its 
old age out on asiding. But for a 
unique embodiment of woe on a yet 
larger scale commend us to an 
empty Grand Stand. A big, white- 
washed, roofless, unfurnished, iso- 
lated house looking over a bare 
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green plain at nothing, and hemmed 
in amidst its misery by iron railings. 
What famous country residences 
they would make for misanthropes! 
With what a zest would such men 
pour vinegar over their horse-radish 
as they ate their Christmas beef on 
the top tier! The Epsom Stand is 
at least clean, and brightened up 
with a Union Jack, and cheerful red 
cloth linings to the galleries; but 
the Ascot one is wretchedly murky, 
weather - beaten, and rain-stained. 
Why does not the Committee, out of 
its reputed wealth, treat the woe- 
begone building to some paint and 
whitewash ? 

Quickly and steadily the course is 
filling, not with the dusty vehicles 
and hilarious folks seen at the Derby, 
but, for the most part, with people 
so spotless in costume and calm in 
manner that, toall appearance’ sake, 
they might be driving to church, 
with a liberal supply of prayer-books 
in hampers. With scarcely the re- 
gulation amount of ag; iveness 
on the part of stable cads, of back- 
ing and filling, and ‘ Where are you 
coming to?’ and ‘Now mind the 
panels there,’ the carriages are placed 
in line; the servants begin to un- 
pack the luncheon, and the exqui- 
sites having recovered any slight bril- 
liancy they may have lost, stroll out 
on the course. And thither, if you 
please, we will go too, and notice 
some of the sights and characters to 
be seen. 

Hark! there is a foreigner talking 
English amidst a 

ulation that so musically 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 


Bells, bella, bells, 
—_ the jingling and the tinkling of the 
s. 





You catch the intonation, and for 
a moment fancy that it surely must 
be Monsieur Fechter doing spoken 
parts to that by no means Bunic 
rhyme,’ Le Postillon de Ma’am Ablon. 
Not at all. 

It is the ‘Horse of Sensibility,’ 
capering and answering by shakes 
and bows of his belled head, the 
questions of his trainer. 

‘ Es thees pennee I afinmy’and?’ 

Shake. 

‘Es et shellen *’ 

Bow. 
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‘ How man penneenshellen ?’ 

Twelve times does the pony paw 
the turf. 

‘There’s nothing in that,’ you 
may say, ‘ people's eyes are naturally 
fixed on = pony, and don’t per- 
ceive that the man jerks the leading 
rein the required number of times.’ 
Possibly. But when, a few moments 
after, having thrown the said light 
cord on the pretty little beast’s back, 
the trainer leaves it perfectly at 
liberty, takes out his watch, which 
points to the right time of day (a 
quarter before one), and says— 

‘Wat a clok es et? Es tena- 
clok? 

Shake. 

* Leven, Telf, Vunaclok ?’ 

W. 


‘O manyminit ovvun?’ and 
then, without hesitation, the pony 
quickly paws fifteen times; how 
about that? Give the collector a 
sixpence, and watch the ‘ Horse of 
Sensibility’ when you again have 
an opportunity; you will see that 
its intelligence and memory do not 
fail once in ten times. If half of 
the ladies and gentlemen present 
were continually being questioned 
at random from the mniplication 
table, would they do better ? 

And what a famous monkey it is 
that goes through the musket exer- 
cise, and fights his master with a 
broom .with a determination and 
look that plainly say, ‘ Confound 
you, if I can but fetch you a crack, 
depend on it you shall feel it.’ The 
‘swells’ find him delightful: ‘ By 
Jzove! wa’ a ca’actuah of humanity 
the b’ute is.’ (For it now ap ; 
to be the ‘heavy’ thing to omit the 
letter r entirely, which is a much 
more sensible plan than to take the 
needless trouble to alter it into a w.) 

Where is the Cheap Jack of a 
dozen or fifteen years ago? the 
genuine, glib-tongued, leather- 
lunged, ready-witted London graft 
upon a Yorkshire stock, who would 
offer a razor for five shillings, and 
then coming down in price, would 
add a bread-tray, throw in three 
silver spoons, and top up with a 
hearth-broom, or a bridle, or a look- 
ing-glass, when the lot was ‘sold 
again’ for halfa crown. Where be 
his gibes now ? his flashes of merri- 
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ment that were wont to set his 
audience in a roar? as when, for 
instance, having rapidly extolled 
the merits of his saws—‘ I sa’, Saw- 
ney, yer never saw such a saw to 
saw as this ’ere saw saws. Why if 
yer were to putt it over night agen 
one of them trees yender, what d’ye 
think ud ’appen afore mornin’ ?” 

‘Why!’ cries out a man in the 
crowd, emboldened by the convic- 
tion that he is down upon Jack this 
time, ‘Why! that it ’ad sawed the 
tree through, of course.’ 

‘O ye’re a poor sort, you are. 
Stuff yer ’eels down yer mouth, do,’ 
says Jack, deprecatingly, amid roars 
of laughter from the crowd. ‘No, 
yer’d find that somebody a precious 
sight sharper nor you nor the saw, 
ud ’ave walked off with it.’ 

Where, now-a-days, we repeat, is 
Cheap Jack? He always was a ‘do’ 
of the course; has any mysterious 
reduplication of this attribute taken 
place, whereby he is now a dodo, an 
extinct species? He was not at 
Epsom, he was not at Ascot. At 
both places there was indeed a sort 
of Hector, the wedding-ring and 
gold-chain seller, but 

‘Quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore ’ 
What wretchedly witless ‘ patter’ 
theirs! ‘Gentlemen, I ’ave no con- 
nection whatsumdever with that 
himposition which is now a goin’ 
about the countery to decide wagers 
between the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Earl of Russell: I 
come to give you gold. One shilling 
is all I require for this gold chain. 
I am in dooty bound to take back 
the harticles to my employers if 
they do not contain gold to the 
value of fifty shillings. I require,’ 
&e. One man evidently followed 
the trade of field-preaching on Sun- 
days, for he brought in his regula- 
tion phrases. ‘Do you dare, I say 
do you dare to let this golden oppor- 
tunity pass unheeded? The oppor- 
tunity is still your own, and do you 
for the sake of your paltry shillings 
refuse to come?’ &c. Two or three 
have lost their right hands, a fact 
that in some measure naturally con- 
nects them with those three calen- 
ders, sons of kings, who were each 
blind of the right eye, and who 
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were so agreeably entertained by 
the frolicsome ladies of Bagdad. 
And it is not improbable that this 
resemblance may hold still further, 
inasmuch as the royal calenders had 
their heads shave.i ; and who knows 
whether these men have not at least 
had their hair cut exceedingly close 
at the state expense ? 

Let us look at one more show— 
the good-natured German and his 
cage of trained birds—before we 
turn to other phases of life. The 
canary drag is just going to start; 
coachman and footman have got 
‘dere epauletted goats and gocked 
’ats on; de bassenger in a ret gloak 
is inseit’—he is uncommonly like 
the man of mystery who looks out 
of the Lord Mayor’s carriage win- 
dow—and little green Jorge has 
been bidden to come out of his cage 
and harness himself. But Jorge is, 
however, reluctant; the top of his 
head is worn quite bare from rubbing 
against the wire noose that forms 
the collar. Under terrible threats 
he gently approaches the stableyard, 
and then, with all the reckless des- 
peration of a bather about to take 
the first header of the season, he 
harnesses himself, and hops along 
with the drag. ‘Hi! hi! hi! dat 
is goot, Jorge! Now go.’ Largesse, 
gentles all, for Jorge’s fez-capped 
master. as 

Next—to attempt the manner of 
the phrasing of him who is called 
‘the cynical curate of Meudon ’— 
next, do the eyes of the observant 
Scriptor fall upon the Stands, which 
are the Grand, the Ladies’, the 
Stewards’, and the cunningly wrought 
in iron, the Subscribers’ Stands, to- 
gether with the enclosures of turf 
planted round about them. For 
there is to be seen a multitude of 
damsels who have cheeks like unto 
Fair Maids of Kent, and skins like 
unto the tinted Venus; bright-eyed, 
ogling, modest, white-teethed, cherry- 
lipped, frisk, langhing, flirting, mag- 
netic, ravishing damsels. And with 
them are mingled gallants old and 
young, lean sexagenarians and lusty 
springals, from such as wear dyed 
wigs of dead men’s hair unto those 
who laboriously train up the hardy 
crescent mustachio. This merry 
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crowd is in some sort diversified 
with the racing men, viz‘. such as 
unceasingly roar bets, lay odds, and 
back fields; with the tight-trousered 
trainers and stunted jockeys of the 
barbs ; yea, and ev_n with ‘ Mossoo,’ 
that is chiefly your lively Gaul and 
your ponderous German, who delight 
to garnish themselves with thin boots, 
befrogged coats, small hats, and 
lightly mounted spectacles; who 
covet decorations and all the forty 
species of the plant called after Jean 
Nicot, of Nimes, and who ever cry 
in the tongues of their lands voyons 
and wunderschén. 

And here it is to be remarked that 
it is a celestial sight to see the co- 
lours of the damsels’ raiment; for 
they are as a rainbow set against the 
sky—reds, blues, yellows, and greens, 
tempered with the sad and subfuse 
hues of the gallants. Of these pri- 
mary colours are to be discerned 
(and, that I may not lie, they are to 
be found in the Eastern Annexe of 
the Exhibition), amongst reds, the 
orient carmine, and the aneline crim- 
son, that is to say the new pink; of 
blues, signifying constancy, the lazu- 
line, the Eugénie, the aneline purple, 
or mauve, and the Humboldt; of 
yellows, the aureolin, like unto mus- 
tard ; the cyanoline,which resembleth 
railway grease; the cadmium, or 
powdered ditto, whereof when com- 
pounded with the sober sassafras and 
fustic must the famed ‘ beurre frais’ 
shade be confected; and of greens, 
notably the sprightly viridian, and 
Scheele’s, or arsenicated green, af- 
fected by those whose hair is of a 
Pickersgill - cum- Venetiano tinge. 
Above all these prevail the celestial 
white, which verily signifieth joy and 
pleasure. 

For dresses the damsels wear the 
frail tarlatanes, the muslins, the gre- 
nadines, and the silks of moiré, of 
glacé, and of Foulard ; made up, as 
it were, of nine hundred and fifty 
and three ells, wanting a nail: thus 
are the gallants kept at a distance 
by these gowns, for they are hooped, 
flowing, round, trailing, flying, 
flounced, furbelowed, fluted, starched, 
ruched and laced gowns. Their 
bonnets favour a spoon-bowl side- 
ways, and set around them, and in 
the pleasant peaked cavity between 


them and the masses of plain, plaited, 
crisped, coiled, fuzzy, or unguented 
hair are such gewgaws as bows, knots 
and beads; flowers such as roses, 
violets, heart’s-ease, lilies, grasses, 
and leaves : and fruits as grapes and 
cherries ; yea, and perched on the 
outside of some, as if to eat of those 
fruits, are even the Passaros de Sol, 
or Birds of Paradise, concerning 
which Aldovrandus did charge ho- 
nest Pigafetta with falsehood, in that 
he declared they had feet. 

Thus bravely attired do the dam- 
sels and gallants discourse merrily 
together, speaking first of the wea- 
ther and of compliments; next, of 
the virtue and propriety, efficacy and 
nature of being at Ascot; and then, 
with lisping, drawling and simper- 
ing, of sets and partis, with namby- 
pamby, fanfaronado, tweedle - dee, 
hark-to-twaddle, kiss-the-gold, snub- 
the-snobs-smartly, and sacrifices in 
such sort to the goddess Belgravia, 
as to hear the which without fidget- 
ing one must needs stand in the 
Gamashes, or Boots of Patience. 


Who cares for the first race or 
two? Not even the betting men, 
who are earning their bread in the 
enclosure opposite; for they are 
shouting themselves hoarse over Cup 
transactions. A bell is rung, a ruck 
of policemen walk in ‘a thin blue 
line,’ as best they can, and cry, 
‘Clear the course.’ There is a pre- 
liminary canter, a start, sporting men 
only know where !—query, is this a 
case in which extremes. meet ?—a 
few cries of ‘ Here they come!’ 
‘Blue!’ ‘ Blue!’ ‘ Red!’ ‘ No, Yel- 
low wins easy!’ and a glimpse 
is caught of some jockey’s cap as 
the horses gallop past. These are 
the only fragments of knowledge 
that can be gathered concerning the 
minor races by the ordinary mortal 
whose standing is on the low ground. 
It is pleasanter for him to decupy the 
time in sauntering among the ranks 
of vehicles, from the drags and 
barouches of the upper crust of so- 
ciety congregated near the winning- 
post, through the descending scale of 
‘family carriage,’ brougham, jobbed 
clarence, stage-coach, "bus, ‘ shay,’ 
tax-cart, and ‘ wan,’ which extends 
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in either direction from the culmi- 
nating point. It is wiser for him to 
do so, since lunch time is close at 


Good people all who take enter- 
tainments, perpend a while, we pray ; 
for on these »ccasions you generally 
pity the wrong objects. It is true 
that you often see racers wofully 
whipped and spurred, but no sooner 
is the struggle over than they are 
caressed and tended, and the traces 
of punishment are removed as care- 
fully as if Miss Todd’s coachman 
himself were in command of affairs. 
Stable lads sponge away the marks 
left by Fordham’s terrible right heel 
and left arm. Trainers pour drink 
out of a Rhine wine bottle down the 
horses’ throats, until, amidst all the 
head-tossing and champing, it is 
wonderful that the neck is not bitten 
to glass crumbs, whereby the beve- 
rage, whatever it may be, would be 
freely tinctured with Prince Rupert’s 
drops. As for the tramps, they 
batten on your rich fragments ; re- 
member that, for a day or so, even 
the unluckiest of them will fare 
about as sumptuously as the majo- 
rity of lap-dogs are accustomed to 
do. Any importunate gipsy will 
now get, for the mere asking, six- 
pences and shillings from those who 
at other times would scarcely give 
her a halfpenny to ward off starva- 
tion. No, these are not legitimate 
objects for your compassion. Rather 
pity men who come down from town 
somehow, and trust to find some 
one who will give them a luncheon, 
but don’t—briefless barristers, stray 
college youths, young doctors, sub- 
alterns living as nearly as they can 
on their pay—any, indeed, whom 
you thay know to be good fellows, 
and can guess have very slenderly 
furnished pockets. If some Sama- 
ritan does not offer them a hunch of 
bread, a junk of meat, and a sup of 
drink before four o’clock—for the 
fod creatures will live in sanguine 

pes until that hour—with heavy 


hearts and blighted prospects they 
will then have, in newspaper phrase, 
* to patronize some Boniface, who so 
liberally caters for the public appe- 
tite; or, in plain English, to pay 
three shillings and sixpence for coarse 
cold meats, stale, damp-crusted bread, 


unwashed tumblers, knives brown 
with the vinegar stains of ages, and 
amingled odour of brandy and water, 
smoke, tent, and trodden grass. 

Who is it that always wins the 
sweep? Why, the rich man, or the 
‘ screw’ of the party, or somebody’s 
friend who dropped in to lunch at 
the time it was al made up—any 
one, in fact, but your own worthy 
and deserving self. You repent of 
your half-crown at the moment of 
drawing from the hat the bit of 
— paper which is sure to 
reveal the number of the King of 
the Cannibal Islands, or the Sister 
to the Wizard of the West colt; for 
experience shows that winning horses 
never can have such names. Lucky 
do they think themselves who have 
this day drawn Asteroid or Invest- 
ment—decidedly the two popular 
favourites—though it seems strange 
that Asteroid should be so great a 
one when Carbineer, who beat him 
two days back, is in the race. Even 
the ring consider that Carbineer, 
Investment, and Fairwater have a 
better chance than Asteroid has. 
But Asteroid wins, nevertheless ; thus 
affording an example of what are 
called, with pleasant irony, ‘ the glo- 
rious uncertainties of the turf.’ Yes, 
assuredly there are uncertainties on 
the turf. Those who saw the finish 
for the New Stakes report that more 
jockeys than one were evidently un- 
willing to be too forward. In another 
race a horse called Cairncastle seemed 
to be winning easily, when he was 
pulled in apparently so barefaced a 
manner—‘ to avoid swerving,’ * the 
lad said, when summoned before the 
stewards next day—that he was only 
fourth! However, it is useless to 
pry into the wheels within wheels 
of turf machinery, or to distress 
ourselves about the very dirty hands 
that sometimes move them. We are 
only pleasure-seekers, and care not 
a sixpence who wins or who loses. 
People who have a fancy for betting 
know the amount of security they 
can expect, just as well as those who 
go to fashionable morning benefit 
concerts with ag attractive pro- 

* «In absence of any material evidence to 
the contrary the case fell to the ground.’— 
Bell’s Life. 
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gramme, know what awaits them. 
At all events, as the prima donna in 
the ‘ First Night’ observes, ‘ They 


ought to be pretty well used to it by 
this time.’ 

And now, while the horses are 
assembling at the starting post the 
whole assembly is lulled to tempo- 
rary quiet. People in stands and 
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on carriages are busy with their 
ts) glasses and report progress: 

ose who have bets get more or 
less excited. The niggers leave off 
their nonsense, and lie down on the 
grass in company with the smashed- 
in-nosed, blear-eyed fighting man, 
the Troubadour, and the Cure, who 
is enjoying a few blessel moments 
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of rest, and meditatively chewing a 
blade of grass. Belphegor lifts his 
little girls off their stilts, and the 
trio snatch a hasty meal. Now and 
then, in a last desperate effort to 
work off stock remaining on hand, a 

fellow offers ‘a c’rec’ k’yard 
an’ a markin’ pencil, gents.’ The 
hoarse roar no longer rises from the 
betting ring. The lower grades of 
bookmakers, who take up their po- 
sition in pairs near the ladies’ stand, 
are also silent. The betting-lists at 
the entrances to the refreshment 
booths are closed. The chain-sellers, 
the Indian jugglerfvho breaks stones 
with his thin, lissome hand, the bal- 
lad singers, the keepers of U. O. 


tables, knock-’em-downs, and dit- 
ferent games of skill, and all the 
thousands on the course, from Royalty 
to riff-raff, experience for a few mi- 
nutes the luxury of peace and quict- 
ness. But this halcyon time is soon 
over. The distant red flag falls, and 
‘ They’re off.’ Asteroid leads nearly 
the whole way, and wins a good race 
by a head. 

Searcely have the jockeys been 
weighed, and the horses led to their 
stables, than down comes the rain 
in so steady a manner, that it ap- 
we likely to fall for an hour or so. 
What a totally unexpected and ad- 
mirable opportunity of making for 
the first train home again! 
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‘THE GREAT EX.’ 


Dear Mr. Epiror, 
ie all the articles, leaders, para- 

graphs, critiques, and statistics 
on, of, and about the International 
Exhibition of 1862 were collected 
and bound up together, what a 
mighty volume we should have! 
Alison’s ‘ History of Europe,’ the ‘ En- 
cyclopeedia Britannica,’ one month’s 
issue of ‘ London Society’ may give 
some idea of the amount of text 
which it would contain. There are 
some good old-fashioned honest folks 
who put great faith in handbooks ; 
who read up Galignani’s ‘ Guide’ 
before going to Paris, and persist in 
looking at Italy out of a window in 
Albemarle Street. I have an uncle— 
an old country gentleman—who for 
some weeks past has been cutting 
out columns from ‘The Times’ to 
paste in his commonplace-book, that 
he may learn what to seek, see, and 
avoid in the Great Show at Ken- 
sington. He has impressed upon his 
daughters the necessity of studying 
these documents before they presume 
to enter on the Cromwell Road; and 
when the young ladies drove up, by 
appointment, the other day with 
their papa to my chambers in Blank 
Street, they wore an expression of 
dismal foreboding, such as I re- 
member on the countenance of 
young Pluckington, my college 
chum, when he went up for his 
‘smalls’ in18—. The Misses Win- 
some, of Hollygate, I zay, were evi- 
dently under an impression that they 
were about to undergo a sort of 
social ordeal under Captain Fowke’s 
variegated roof; that if they failed to 
admire or take an interest in certain 
objects at the Exhibition, when they 
ought to have done so, they would 
be guilty of great impropriety, which 
would be visited by severe parental 
displeasure. I say they, but the fact 
is, that one of them, Miss Rose (who 
is, to my mind, the best-looking of 
the three), openly avowed to me her 
insubordination in this particular. 
‘I’m yery sorry you know, Jack, as 
I dare say you'll think me very 
stupid, but I really can’t go in (as 
Harry says) for admiring things, be- 
cause I’m asked todoso. I told papa 


so yesterday at the Royal Academy, 
when he was raving about Mr. 
Scumbleton’s picture, and I— I’m 
afraid ’twas very naughty of me, but 
I really did think Queen Dido’s 
cheeks were like Ribstone pippins. 
You see, my dear cousin, I admire 
whatever pleases me most, and if 
that isn’t good taste, can I help it? 
I think this bonnet very pretty— 
perhaps you'd call it a fright—(I 
saw you looking at it, Sir, just now). 
Apres! shall I say that our notions 
don’t assimilate, or that your eye 
wants education ?” 

These flippant remarks were made, 
I should explain, sotto voce, in the 
barouche where I was sitting bodkin 
between Miss Rose and her sister 
Agnes, while Mr. W. was examining 
with close attention a map of the 
Exhibition, with a view of ascertain- 
ing the precise locality of the Koh-i- 
Noor. It is wonderful, by the way, 
what an infinity of pains people will 
take to get a peep at that celebrated 
jewel. When I last saw it there was 
a long queue of women waiting to be 
presented, as if it held a drawing- 
room, and they had come to pay 
their homage. What a life police- 
man X must lead! To stand there 
in the midst of a galaxy of beauty, 
rank, and fashion, sternly exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Parse on, please; please, parse 
on. Now, ladies, will you parse on,’ 
&c., regardless of the charms before 
him! That man, I say, must possess 
a peculiar temperament, and no 
doubt Sir Richard Mayne selects a 
misogynist for the unchivalrous, but 
perhaps remunerative office. 

When we arrived at the Exhibi- 


tion, after the ladies had piloted 
their crinolines with great dexterity 
through the turnstile, and indulged 
in the first outburst of admiration at 
the dazzling scene before them, we 
set about examining in detail the 


principal objects around us. Pater- 
familias, armed with at least half a 
dozen catalogues, was at first for 
going steadily through the English 
section, commencing at the South 
Court, Eastern Annexe, and actually 
began to read out under Class I: 

‘1, Aaron, E. & W., Liverpool, 
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hydraulic limestone, Halkyn Chirt 
stone, and Holywell Roman cement 
stone,’ &c. 

But finding that in this way he 
would have to note some six thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty-five 
articles in the Industrial Depart- 
ment alone, he was obliged to 
abandon the scheme, which, to say 
the truth, if scrupulously carried 
out, would have bet us in the 
building about six weeks, instead of 
six hours, reckoning from 11 A.M. on 
that identical morning. 

Of course, Messrs. Minton’s majo- 
lica fountain, with its plashing jets, 
its delicate perfume, its ceramic and 
seraphic deities, elicited a round of 
praise, and Miss Kitty (her papa’s 
especial pet, zt. 9$), gracefully inau- 
gurated the proceedings by plunging 
her pocket-handkerchief with enthu- 
siasm into the scented water, thereby 
obliging me, who acted as preux 
cavalier to the party, to carry about 
for the rest of the morning a lump 
of saturated cambric, to the irre- 
parable damage of my best coat (one 
of Poole’s exquisite inventions), 
which casualty I have not yet ceased 
to deplore. 

Presently the sound of bells at- 
tracted us into the south-east tran- 
sept, where Miss Agnes, remarkable 
for ecclesiastical sentiment and me- 
dizeval tendencies, went into raptures 
at Mr. Scott’s screen for Hereford 
Cathedral, with its wrought-iron and 
hammered copper foliage ; but when 
we came to Mr. Nesfield’s dairy 
fountain—probably the most artistic 
basin that butter ever floated in— 
with that wonderful peacock of in- 
laid British marbles, and the seasons 
all cunningly devised around, she 
was for persuading her father to 
order a similar one for Hollygate; 
and I verily believe would have ex- 
changed places with Betty at home, 
and scalded the cream with her own 
fair hands, so that her wish was ac- 
complished. 

It is a curious and interesting 
epidemic—this ‘moyen age’ mania 
in our island at the present time: 
when and how did it first arise? 
From Pugin’s ashes or the writings 
of Ruskin? How has it gained such 
hold on the hearts of Young Eng- 
land? We see evidences of it now, 
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more or less, in every church, in 
every home, in every shop we enter. 
It is pointing our windows, and in- 
laying our cabinets, and gothicizing 
the plates we eat from, the chairs on 
which we sit, the papers on our 
walls. It influences the binding of 
our books, the colour of our carpets, 
the shape of our beer-jugs, picture- 
frames, candlesticks—what not? As 
we strolled into the court devoted to 
the exhibition of Messrs. Morris and 
Co.’s medisval furniture ta ies, 
&c., who could have believed that it 
represented manufactures of the 
19th century—the age, par excel- 
lence, of cog-wheels and steam rams 
and rifled cannon? Six hundred 
years have passed since the style of 
yon cabinet was in vogue. On such 
a faldstool as this the good St. Louis 
may have prayed. Can’t you ima- 
gine Blanche of Castile arranging 
her tresses at that mirror? I de- 
clare the thought suggested itself as 
I caught my fair cousin glancing at 
her reflection with no small compla- 
cency. ‘ Wouldn’t you like to go 
and see Mr. Flaxman’s new statue of 
“Female Vanity ?”’ said I. Where- 
upon Miss Rose, with a toss of her 
head, and looking mighty sulky, re- 
marked that she was ready to go 
wherever her papa wished. Mr. 
Winsome, on his part, said that he 
hadn’t much taste for sculpture, 
which was rather a relief to me, for 
to say the truth, there is no such 
statue in the place; and as for Mr. 
Flaxman, I believe he died some 
forty years ago. 

Presently we come up to a case 
filled with the skeletons of reptiles, 
and the girls exclaim, ‘Oh! how 
nasty!’ in a pretty little chorus. We 
trace the form of frogs, fish, lizards, 
&c., in little frameworks of delicate 
bones. Who can remember all their 
names? There was one of the ‘ Dry- 
ophis prasina,’ which looked like a 
knot of whipcord, and a hundred 
others that I have forgotten. 

They say that the average height 
of Englishmen is greater now than 
in the days of chivalry; but if this is 
the case, we must at least have de- 
generated in muscle or energy, or 
devotion to the sex. Look at the 
armour exhibited by M. Granger, 
and compare the spirit of the man 
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who donned it, to do battle in a 
tournay for his ladye-love, with that 
of our modern Dundrearys, who 
think it a ‘baw’ even to dress for a 
ball. It isn’t pluck we want in our 
composition. When we have to fight 
in a good cause, we fight—like En- 
glishmen; but to stand up and cud- 


gel each other until we are black 
and blue, because Sylvia’s eyes are of 
the former, and Chloe’s of the latter 
tint—to go about swearing that our 
sweethearts are incomparable, and 
pommelling gentlemen who differ 
from that opinion, would be mon- 
strous now-a-days. When [I first 
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read ‘Don Quixote,’ I saw no satire 
in the story. I sympathized with 
the knight of Salamanca, and half 
believed that the windmills might 
have been giants after all. Why 
could not my hero really remain a 
hero, and governor of that island 
where Sancho Panza so impartially 
administered justice? How much 
more pleasant to gallop round the 
lists, defying all comers, than to be 
puzzling over syntax on a summer’s 
morning! That is the way one rea- 
sons at thirteen. It is in after years 
we appreciate Cervantes in another 
way; when we are more sophisti- 
cated—when we have acquired a 
taste for satire, and Mr. Allsopp’s 


ale, and other sources of bitter plea- 
sure. 

The ladies seemed much charmed 
with Mr. Gibson’s cream-coloured 
deities, which, in truth, possess a kind 
of vitality impossible to render in 
cold, white marble. His statue of 
Venus has a tortoise at her feet, 
emblematical of those feminine and 
domestic virtues for which we know 
that goddess was renowned, and 
which she encouraged by her ex- 
ample in Olympus. Then there is 
Pandora (old Winsome would call 
her Panderer,and I really hadn’t the 
face to correct him), the first mortal 
woman that ever lived, if we may 
put any faith in the pages of Hesiod. 
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The original lady was made by 
Vulcan, at the particular request of 
Jupiter, to punish Prometheus—a 
youth of the period—for stealing fire 
from heaven, and other ungentle- 
manlike conduct—by ‘ What do you 
think, my dear Rose? Why—by 
giving him a wife. (I must here ex- 
plain that I was acting as cicerone 
to the party, and in that capacity 
had to describe everything I came 
Across. ) 

‘A wife to punish him, sir! what 
do you mean? I don’t belieye——’ 
the girls begin. 

* Well, not exactly the wife her- 
self,’ said I (for you see I was get- 
ting into a mess with the women) ; 
‘but a box which she brought with 
her, containing a host of evils—mil- 
liners’ bills, and late hours and 
a bad temper, and a quantity of 
little foolish jealousies and peevish 
ways.’ 

* Well, Jack; and did Prometheus 
marry her? ask my fair interro- 
gators, getting interested. 

* No, he was a downy young man 
and wouldn’t have her at any price,’ 
said I, very pluckily ; ‘ but his bro- 
ther Epimetheus was less fortunate, 
and after a short engagement, they 
were married at St. Geor—’ 

‘Oh, what nonsense!_-why you 
know it wasn’t built then,’ cries 
Miss Kitty, who is well up in her 
dates, and has been listening with 
open mouth to the discourse. 

* Right,’ I answered, ‘I forget the 
name of the church, but every other 
word of the story is true; and if you 
don’t believe me, I refer you to Dr. 
Lempriere, who has left us a faithful 
record of all the circumstances.’ 

We wander on through Zollverein, 
and while Paterfamilias is making 
notes of the produce of Grossherzog- 
thum Baden, or some such unpro- 
nounceable district, the Misses Win- 
some insist on my stopping to look 
at an ingenious piece of mechanism 
which represents a peasant sitting 
on a clock-case, eating potatoes at 
the rate of sixteen per minute. The 
business-like air with which this 
individual raises each bulb to his 
capacious mouth, bolts it, and then 
dives down into his porringer for 
another, is unequalled in comicalness 
by anything in the Exhibition; but 
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when the machinery las run down, 
the feeble efforts which he makes to 
get another spoonful—half raising 
it to his lips by convulsive jerks, 
and finally abandoning the vegetable 
out of sheer vis inertia, reach a point 
of absurdity beyond which it would 
be difficult to proceed. 

Of course we made a point of 
hunting up the Chinese skull set in 
gold as a drinking vessel and brought 
from the Emperor’s summer palace. 
It is said to be that of Confucius, but 
how the philosopher’s cranium came 
to be put to such ignoble use, our 
catalogue fails to inform us. 

In the Eastern Courts our eyes are 
charmed by an endless variety of 
colour applied to textile fabrics in 
most tasteful and harmonious de- 
signs. Turkey sends carpets, and 
scarves, and rugs, and slippers, and 
tobacco pouches, woven or em- 
broidered in true oriental spirit; 
and then, under a glass case, u- 
tifully packed in tempting bundles, 
are some cigars, exhibited by a 
Greek merchant, who gives his ad- 
dress as Constantinople and Leicester 
Square (!). ‘ Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes,’ is a quotation which we 
hear occasionally in the House of 
Commons, but I saw one lady in the 
north-eastern gallery, who not only 
did not appear to fear the Greeks, 
but actually accepted largess from 
them in the shape of huge spoonfuls 
of honey from Salamis and A‘gina for 
herself and daughters, which they 
ate with wonderful relish. I say 
spoonfuls out of sheer politeness ; 
for the fact is that the mstrument 
used to extract the confection was 
a clasp-knife. ‘ Oh, it’s delicious, 
ma!’ Mesdemoiselles exclaim ; ‘ try 
some out of the other bottle,’ and 
here the good-natured custode dives 
down into the produce of Megara 
and feeds his guests again. I left 
them eating green olives by way of 
a bonne bouche, and all I can say is, 
I hope their lunch did not disagree 
with them. 

In Siam we notice the embroi- 
dered silk petticoat of a lady of rank, 
the Siamese ambassador’s teapot, 
and the King of Siam’s gold-mounted 
opium-pipe; also a novel by some 
native author, described as a love- 
story, in manuscript, and folded in 
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a zigzag fashion for greater con- 
venience in reading. 

I think half the pleasure derived 
by the mere sight-seer from such an 
Exhibition as this, is the facility 
with which one can rove about from 
one scene to another of a totally 
opposite character. We are perpe- 
tually crossing over to France, or 
coasting along the Mediterranean. 
We leave the mosaics of Rome to 
= the produce of New Zealand, 
and go from Indian punkahs to 
Bohemian glass. We vibrate be- 
tween the two hemispheres and find 
in each an endless source of amuse- 
ment. We had just been examining 
some gorgeous embroidery trom the 
colour-loving East, when, losing 
ourselves in a labyrinth of courts 
and passages, We came upon an 
English sewing-machine. There 
was a little crowd collected to see 
it worked, but whether attracted by 
an interest in the apparatus itself 
or the pretty fair-haired girl who 
guided it, I cannot say. Both, in 
their several ways, were agreeable to 
look upon. The machine was a 


lady-like, natty little machine—none 


of your double-acting, centrifugal 
pumps, or rude hydraulic rams. 
There was no needless noise, or fussy 
complication of cog-wheels about it. 
I believe its only motive power was 
the tiny foot of its directress, who, 
when she had very dexterously ar- 
ranged the piece of cloth and braid 
on which she was to operate in their 
proper places, set the lathe going, and 
off the needle went, doing its work 
so rapidly and well—there I verily 
believe if I had wanted—say a smok- 
ing-cap and pair of slippers em- 
broidered while I stood there, I 
should not have been kept long 
waiting for them. It was a pleasant 
sight to see the little maid cleverly 
turning about the cloth, so that as 
the braid fell and was stitched upon 
it, it formed a pattern at her fancy ; 
and I don’t know how long I might 
have stayed and watched her, had 
not Miss Rose asked me, in her 
usual bantering strain, whether I 
was not ashamed of myself for star- 
ing so at the poor child, with whom 
she vowed I wanted to get up a 
flirtation—a charge in which I need 
scarcely say there was not a shadow 
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of truth; and here I began remark- 
ing to my cousin that I thought it 
extremely hard a fellow couldn’t go 
and look at a sewing machine with- 
out subjecting himself to such base 
asper— 

‘ Hush, you stupid boy,’ exclaims 
Miss Rose, ‘ don’t you see papa is 
beckoning to us.’ And then at the 
parental summons we left the place 
and mounted up into the gallery. 

The object of this ascent I pre- 
sently discovered to be no less im- 
portant a one than that of lunch, an 
institution which, if I had been dis- 
posed to overlook, would have been 
forcibly suggested to us by the gra- 
dually increasing consumption of 
sandwiches and a strong odour of 
rum and water (it was a ‘ shilling 
day) in various parts of the building. 
Indeed, there were visitors who 
began to indulge in that refection 
about half an hour after entering 
the Exhibition. Some people are 
always eating. For instance, there 
is the old lady who travels second 
class from London to Plymouth—I 
know her well. She wears a rusty 
black silk dress and mittens. I re- 
cognize her by her full-bodied ging- 
ham and sandy brown ‘ front,’ but, 
above all, by her PAPER PARCEL. 
When I enter a carriage on the 
Great Western Line, I look out for 
that paper parcel, and bribe the 
guard with that ‘ smallest gratuity’ 
(the acceptance of which may be the 
cause of his instant dismissal) to let 
me sit somewhere else in the train, 
for I know that Pandora’s box was 
a joke to that awful parcel. Some- 
times that old lady outwitsme. She 
craftily conceals the odious packet. 
I don’t mind saying that I’ve seen 
her sitting on it; and how, I ask, 
can one be prepared to meet such 
mancuvring as this? Well, the 
train starts, and I take up my 
* Locke on the Human Understand- 
ing,’ and my Whately’s ‘ Logic,’ my 
Tupper, or any other light reading 
that I may have provided myself 
with. We pass the Ealing station 
and Hanwell. We are nearing 
Slough, when I hear a fatal rustle. 
It is—no—yes. It is the PAPER 
PARCEL! 

What is the use of telling me the 
contents? I know them all. There 
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is the tight compress of ham and 
bread—there is the sticky Bath bun 
and the Banbury cake, all currants 
and sugar. There is the hard-boiled 
egg, the shell of which has to be 
broken off and thrown out of win- 
dow to be blown back in my face, 
and above all, by way of bonne- 
bouche, there are the peppermint 


had found it out by the help of his 
ground plan with great ingenuity, 
and as one gets into rather confused 
notions about cardinal points in the 
building, and we might have searched 
a long time for another restaurant, 
-I followed him passively in, and 
was about to ask for the bill of fare, 
when we were stopped at the door 
by an official and told to take our 
tickets. 

‘ Tickets! What for? I asked in 
some astonishment. ‘Cold dinner— 
‘arf-a-crown—pay there—’ was the 
reply. Falling good-humouredly 
into this go-a-head, but rather un- 
satisfactory arrangement of paying 
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lozenges which are eaten slowly, de- 
liberately, and emphatically through- 
out the rest of the journey. But I 
am digressing. 

There are, I believe, several dining 
and luncheon establishments in the 
Exhibition, some of which are better 
than others. I suppose we hit upon 
the wrong one; but Paterfamilias 





for what one hasn’t yet had, we 
first take our tickets and then our 


seats. Presently an obsequious 
youth, with a napkin under his arm, 
rushes up and says— 

‘Vat refrezzment vill you ’ave, 
sare?’ with an air of such consum- 
mate confidence, that we are at once 
assured of his nationality. The ban- 
quet then proceeds in the following 
order, and I hope the proprietor of 
the establishment will not take it 
amiss when I suggest that if he re- 
duced the number of courses to two 
or even one eatable plat, he would 
find more customers than twelve in 
his capacious salon at a time, such 
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being the number of ‘ half-crowners’ 
when we visited it at 2 p.m. This 
was the 


REFREZZMENT. 


are of weak gravy, with 
Pty = off, into which some carrot 
had been thrown. 

A slice of pink beef of a remark- 
able and curiously coarse grain, in- 
teresting to physiologists as an ex- 
ample of fibrous structure. 

Several potatoes about the size of 
nutmegs and nearly as hard. 

A slice from one of Watling’s pork 
pies without the crust, called here 
‘ Gallantine,’ in consequence, I be- 
lieve, of the addition of a piece of 


parsley. 

A bit of last year’s bride-cake, 
boiled, and then allowed to stand 
until quite cold. (N.B. This deli- 
cious dish has received the name of 
plombuden. A very little of it is suf- 
ficient at a time.) 

A lettuce and some Stilton cheese. 


DESSERT. 


Three cherries steeped in British 
brandy. 

Draught bitter ale is of course 
unknown; but flat bottled beer is 
liberally supplied at one shilling per 
quart. 


We did not venture on the wines. 

When we had somewhat recovered 
from the effect of the ‘ refrezzment,’ 
we sallied forth again. The first 
objects which engaged our attention 
were some lay figures, dressed as 
Norwegian ts, and ‘ objects,’ 
indeed, they were. A label tells us 
that one of them is in bridal costume, 
but whether it is meant for man or 
woman, Hymen only knows. Beads, 
tinsel, and coloured cloth make up 
the nuptial dress, and from the 
head rises an enormous crown which 
I suppose is worn during the honey- 
moon. 

‘They're buy-a-brooms I tell 
ye,’ said an old lady, from White- 
chapel, who had just come up, 
‘that’s what they are, and that’s the 
father—or else the mother,’ she 
added, after a pause. ‘ At all evints, 
it makes no hods—it’s one of the 
family ; and how Christian pipple 
can make such guys of theirselves, 
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T can’t think. 
waists,’ &., &c. 

And here, glancing at Miss Win- 
some’s elegant toilette, I could not 
help thinking that the fashion whom 
we reverence was a most capricious 
goddess, whose worship was attend- 
ed by much unnecessary expense. 
Here on our dummy was a weddi 
garment which would probably last 
the wearer her life, and perhaps be 
handed down to her children as an 
heirloom. 

‘But these are peasants’ dresses, 
Jack,’ interposes my fair cousin, to 
whom I had been explaining my 
notions. 

‘Peasants, my dear!’ I answer. 
‘A hundred years ago English 
women in your station of life had 
but one dress—I mean, one holiday 
dress—at a time, and they kept it 
for years. Now, you have a new one 
every month. That was a beautiful 
“foulard” I saw you in the other 
day: now you are wearing barége. 
When you go back to Hollygate, I 
suppose, you will take an alpaca 
lustre with you, and perhaps a pop- 
lin or two—’ 

‘Stop, for mercy’s sake, my dear 
Jack,’ cries Rose, who was laughing 
in a most indecorous way. ‘ How 
on earth came you to know anything 
about alpaca lustre ?” 

I did not choose to satisfy her 
curiosity ; but the fact is, that, 
lunching the other morning at the 
Chanticleer, where they take in the 
‘ Tilustrated London News,’ I lighted 
on a paragraph, headed ‘ Fashions 
for July,’ accompanied by a wood- 
cut, in which two young ladies, with 
miraculously slender waists, and 
hands about the size of a half-crown, 
were represented talking to each 
other over their left shoulders on an 
ottoman; and having studied this 
semi-official document at my leisure, 
I was in a position, you see, to talk 
with some authority on the subject. 

‘ Well, sir,’ pursued Miss Win- 
some, ‘if you insist on my dressing 
like a Norwegiam peasant, perhaps 
you will oblige me by wearing that 
costume,’ and here she pointed to an 
American Indian’s dress—one of the 
Melaceet tribe, I think—made chiefly 
of coloured flannel, embroidered 
with beads, in which, I dare say, 


ZI never see such 
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with my commanding figure, I 
should have looked extremely well. 

‘ A capital idea,’ said I; ‘ but you 
will observe it was made by his 
squaw. Wherecould I ope to find 
such a useful helpmate ?” 

‘ Useful, sir—’ she began. 

‘Yes, Rose—ornamental too—but 
certainly useful. When an English- 
man wants to live on three hundred 
a year that is what he must look out 
for—a squaw who will take him for 
better or worse, especially the latter 
—a squaw who will light his pipe 
and embroider his mocass—well— 
darn his socks, and get him his 
breakfast, and help Betty to make 
the bed when he has gone forth to 
battle, or prepare the feast for his 
return. here are hundreds such 
squaws in London — poor men’s 
wives we call them.’ 

‘ Indeed!’ says my cousin, looking 
very solemn, ‘I thought that——’ 

What she thought at that moment 
T never knew, for just then old Win- 
some again hove in sight, with his 
catalogues, and we went off to Nova 
Scotia. 

Well, I shan’t detail all we saw 
there. There were some blasé-look- 
ing bottled fish standing on their 
tails, with their mouths wide open, 
as if they were tired already of the 
Exhibition, and were yawning out 
of pure ennui; and there was a de- 
tachment of red herrings, commanded 
by an efficient bloater, drawn up 
under a glass case, like a little guard 
of honour; and there were some 
water-colour drawings, and some 
bears’ grease, and a piano, and a 
pony phaeton, and a set of artificial 
teeth, and several specimens of gra- 
nite and ‘curling’ stones, and curling 
irons too, for what I know—one 
can’t remember everything, and, 
what is more, they have all been 
described in our daily papers. 

We wander about in various direc- 
tions, and notice, in their turn, a 
score of wonders. The electric tele- 
graph, that prints off the message 
which it brings; and Viscount de 
Kersolon’s keyless lock, which is 
accessible in 4,586,471,424 different 
ways, and yet defies detection, with 
a premium of 200/. to any amateur 
burglar who will open it. Presently 
we come upon Reynolds’s machine 
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for making clay pipes, and watch 
with some interest the dexterous 
manner in which they are handled 
by the fair occupant of the stall, as 
she shapes, smoothes, pierces, and 
finally blows through them to insure 
afree passage for that fragrant cloud 
which by-and-by will ascend from 
their bowls to the lips of thousands. 

We stay for a minute to look at 
the hydro-pneumatic glass fountains 
exhibited by Messrs. Atkins, for it is 
cool and refreshing to see the water 
bubbling through these tiny crystal 
tubes and falling into the basin 
below. 

And then Paterfamilias draws our 
attention to a model which repre- 
sents a scheme for saving life in 
shipwreck. We got peeps of it 
over the heads or between the 
shoulders of nautical gentlemen, 
who crowd around and bring their 
criticisms and a strong smell of tar 
to bear upon the subject. There’ is 
the dismantled little ship riding in a 
heavy sea, and around it, buffeting 
with the mimic waves, float pigmy 
mariners, whose cheerful, rosy faces 
and confident expression speak vo- 
lumes for the efficacy of the appara- 
tus. On the shore may be seen the 
coast guard, with very blue eyes and 
very blue shirts, standing about in 
geometrical attitudes, like diagrams 
in Euclid without the letters, or 
doing their work with as much ala- 
crity as one could expect from such 
small creatures with such awfully 
big waists. 

I think Messrs. Jackson and 
Graham have exercised a sound dis- 
cretion in placing mirrors near the 
works of tapisserie which they exhi- 
bit, at least if their object is to 
attract attention from the ladies. 
There are few courts, depend on it, 
of which they will entertain such 

ble reminiscences — few in 
which they will have such abundant 
o rtunities for self-examination. 
ow beautiful!—really magnifi- 
cent!’ I heard some stately dame 
exclaim, as she swept her jupon by 
a highly-decorated cheval glass, and 
to this moment I am in oid 
whether her observation was ai 
> the upholstery or her own Par 


gure. — 
‘I think you must have grown 
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most terribly cynical to talk in that 
way, Mr. Easel,’ cries my cousin 
with perhaps a fellow-feeling that 
she too had had her sly glances in 
certain mirrors that morning. 

‘Upon my word I didn’t mean to 
be, my dear,’ said I; ‘and Iam sorry 
I ‘said anything disagreeable — on 
reflection.’ 

This harmless little pun put Miss 
Rose in good temper again, and we 
all went off to hear the overture in 
‘Fra Diavolo, which was being 
played on Messrs. Andrews and 
Foster’s organ, and listened long 
and gratefully. I found hundreds 
doing the same thing ; and, the truth 
is, we were glad to sit down a little, 
having roved about the building 
until we were really tired out. An 
essay was once written to prove the 
fallacy of an old proverb— that 
enough is as good asa feast. The 


refutation may have been just as 
regards dinner (I cannot answer for 
the digestion of other men), but give 
me something short of satiety, J say, 
as far as ‘sights’ are concerned. 
There is my indefatigable friend, 
Trotman, who came up to town by 


the night train yesterday, took a 
warm bath, and rushed off to the 
Exhibition instanter. He has already 
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been through two annexes and half 
the colonial possessions. He will 
come to-morrow, and the next day, 
and the next. Immortal Jove!—Do 
I envy that man? Not I, my cloud- 
impelling deity! He may succeed 
in ‘ doing’ the Exhibition, but it is 
far more probable that it will have 
the effect of ‘ doing’ him ; and where, 
I ask, is the use in making toil of a 
pleasure? I take the Terentian 
maxim of NE QUID Nimis for my 
motto; and——by the way this re- 
minds me that I may be boring you 
all this while with the unconscion- 
able length of this letter. Be pleased, 
then, to suppose that the gong has 
sounded—that the cry of ‘all out’ 
has been raised—that my revered 
relation has gathered us once more 
under his protection—that we have 
jumped into his carriage and driven 
to his hotel across the fresh and 
breezy Park—-that he has entertained 
me hospitably at dinner—that I have 
kissed my cousins all round and 
taken my leave—that I have returned 
to my chambers in Blank Street, 
where I have penned this epistle, 
which I now bring to a conclusion, 
and subscribe myself 
Your faithful servant, 
Jack EAseEL. 


‘A CHARADE FOR THE TIMES.’ 


(No. VL, page 78.) 
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CRICKETANA. 
fo. £.—Che Two ‘AT England’ Clebens. 


O, they could not save it! Robert 
Carpenter did his best, and 
George Griffiths backed him up man- 
fully in the second innings both with 
bat and ball—ay, so well did he 
bow] that many a friend ofthe United 
bit his nails with vexation to think 
that Griffiths had not been put on to 
bowl in the first innings. And what 
was Grundy doing?—a first-class 
bowler, and not put on! We did 
hear that he had not recovered of a 
sprain, and thus was lost in bowling 
to his side—a very great loss indeed. 
But there was one more blunder 
made. Why did not little Sewell 
play? There are few better bats, 
few fieldsmen as good; and as to his 
bowling, it might have saved the 
game. Sewell’s bowling, with its 
spinning pace, as also dead upon the 
wicket, was the very thing to have 
paid off the enemy in his own coin. 
For it was not the bowling of the 
All England, it was the bumpy 
ground that did the mischief: indeed, 
no man can be safe unless it be Car- 
penter—for he is a perfect wonder in 
playing cricket under difficulties— 
with swift bowling and Wilsher’s 
hand-over-head delivery upon rough 
ground. Therefore we say Sewell 
might have done some damage and 
saved the game. He might, at all 
events, have put the United in the 
way of that luck which almost inva- 
riably favours swift bowling at Lord’s. 
For, where the ground is hard and 
rough, the swifter the bowling the 
more the luck; and as to high bowl- 
ing like Wilsher’s, it is cruel to see 
how the ground will beat the play. 
As it was, all the luck was on the 
All England side. H. H. Stephenson 
batted well, very well, we grant; he 
plays quite straight, as does also Daft; 
and that is more than we can say of 
all in the two Elevens. Still, Ste- 
phenson more than once scored a 
four, when another day a catch would 
have sent him back ‘ a returned con- 
vict’—we mean nothing personal to 
so good a man—to the pavilion. 
Now, this is the hardest and most 
vexatiously trying point in the game 
of cricket.—A bowler shall bowl for 


a catch, or to lead the batsman into 
some soft and easy delusion. The 
very ball shall be delivered that the 
bowler cunningly devised: the very 
mistake shall be committed for which 
that bowler played : and, after all, he 
shall be amerced and punished by 
a hit for four, when Dame Fortune, 
had she only the soul of a cricketer, 
would have rewarded him with a 
catch or a wicket. Nevertheless H. H. 
Stephenson played well— worthy 
of the leader of the Eleven to the 
Australian colonies, there to reap 
for himself and friends ‘ golden opi- 
nions from all kinds of men.’ He 
also played more steadily than of 
yore, and heartily do we congratulate 
him on his improvement. He carried 
out his bat for ‘not out—72,’ and 
made very few mistakes in propor- 
tion to so long an innings. Why the 
United did not change the bowling 
before he had done nearly all the 
mischief we cannot tell. However, 
the same error was committed on 
the other side. Some say that a 
kindly and considerate feeling ac- 
tuates the professionals, and that, 
playing, as most of them do, for their 

read, and depending on public opi- 


nion, they are scrupulous about 
seeming to depreciate the perform- 
ances of each other by a change. 
If such be the reason, all we can ad- 
vise is, that for the future they will 
make a frequent change of bowling 
the rule, and let it no longer appear 


the invidious exception. What! 
when Wilsher was getting all the 
wickets and Jackson out of luck, 
not change for one who might keep 
the stumps falling at two ends in- 
stead of one ! 

This unwillingness to change bowl- 
ing is the most common error and 
the greatest in the management of a 
match. The great secret of a change 
of bowling depends on a change of 
time ; and,as a proof, it is rewarded 
by a catch quite as often as by a 
wicket. Why, the moment Hayward 
took the ball, Stephenson (we know 
he will excuse us) played the first 
two or three overs like a very muff, 
so bewildered was he as to time and. 
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distance, and some wickets fell, i 
not his, immediately. 

The r of a match ought to 
discern the moment the batsman has 
sight of the fall, plays well in time, 
in a CO way, and under- 
stands it. ‘Sixteen runs made by 
any two players,’ Mr. Aislaby used 
to say, ‘ require a change of bowl- 
ing. Every time a batsman en- 
counters a new bowler his hitting is 
comparatively suspended : it is like 

g a new innings ; and while 
making his observations anew, his 
hitting as well as his defence are 
weaker than before. When Row- 
botham and Thewlis were in toge- 
ther, both playing well and confi- 
dently, it was quite evident that they 
knew all about it; still, no one 
thought of a change, and but for a 
fine piece of stumping by Lockyer, 
every other ball from the same 
bowlers would have been a ball too 
much. 

In so advising, we care not one 
straw how good the bowling may 
be in the abstract; the question is, 
‘Is that bowling being played or 
being “ muffed”?” If the batsman 
shows full command as knowing all 
about it, then change the bowling, 
though you change for the worse. 
Alter the time, and then, if need be, 
put the same men on again; a rest 
will do no harm ; though ‘ consider 
the weather,’ said Hillyer, ‘ and 
take care you let me not grow cold 
and stiff.’ 


A very sensible piece of general- 
ship won by only the anxious num- 
ber six the match at Badminton 
against the Zingari in 1860. The 
best bowler was bowling very well ; 
there was no reason for a change 
save that he was not successful; he 
was changed for one certainly 
his equal, and the wickets fell at 
once. 

But to return to the last great 
match. With all due praise for 
others,” Robert nter’s was the 
innings of this match. In all our 
experience we doubt if we ever saw 
its equal in this respect; that a 
the high delivery—High ? Yes ; 
downright throw, and nothing an 
is Wilsher’s—and bumpy ground 
seemed to put all the game within 
the nly of chance; Carpenter 
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played the whole innings for 60 and 
not out, not only without giving one 
chance, but literally without a single 
injudicious hit—without throwing 
one chance away. 

As to Wilsher’s bowling, we 
affirm that it is a throw for more 
reasons than-one. First, his hand 
is high, no man’s higher; still 
he may say, Others break the law, 
and you must no-ball too many if 
for hand over elbow you no-ball me. 
But, secondly, the action is that of 
throwing, not at all like bowling. 
For, of throwing there are two sorts : 
the one by the lash out of the arm 
and sudden lock of the elbow; the 
other, a straight-armed throw, or 
heave over and downward, when the 
thrower makes the left foot the pivot 
and the fulcrum of his power. Bear 
this in mind, umpires, and then look 
at Wilsher! 

We did hear the observation, that 
Carpenter might have made more 
‘ drives’ to the long field. However, 
weexcuse him for the bumpy ground, 
and the more so because, in one of his 
attempts to drive, the ball rose ab- 
ruptly, ,and was almost too much for 


The question of legitimate bowling 
is practically one, not for the umpires 
as servants or dependents on Lord’s 
or the Oval, but for the gentlemen of 
those clubs themselves. ‘The thing 
is allowed,’ said Caldecourt to us; ‘ the 
gentlemen are pleased and happy, so 
what does it matter to me? I once 
put my head into a hornets’ nest by 
no-balling according tomy conscience 
There was an attempt on the part 
of certain gentlemen to support me : 
still, I was not the happier for it, ] 
can assure you.’ 

But as we were speaking of Car- 
penter, his play is a study for any 
one. He combines great natura) 
quickness, an excellent hand and 
eye, with a most cautious system of 
play. Cautious, we say, but not 
tediously cautious. He has plenty 
of hit in him, and has none of the 
stiff, abstracted habit so common 
with safe players, and which really 
makes their play anything but play, 
and more like a grave and serious 
operation. In other words, Carpen- 
ter is worth looking at. He and 
Hayward are two players whom 

I 2 
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every spectator feels delighted to 
find just about to go to the wicket. 
And this power of delighting every 
looker-on is, with a professional, 
almost indispensable. For, why do 
we subscribe to great matches— 
why do we lay down our five-pound 
notes to engage either of the All 
England Elevens to play All Mug- 
gleton and twenty miles round? 
Only for the amusement of seeing 
play worth looking at. Daft is very 
safe, and plays straight, but there is 
no invention in his play, although 
there is much to copy and admire, 
as he is easy and elegant in his 
movements. The same is true of 
Diver, who, though he has rather 
more hit, is formal and mechanical— 
one of those very correct and proper 
people whom we always much ap- 
prove but never want to see again. 
In this respect—in delighting the 
spectators—Parr is decidedly before 
Pilch, and Mr. Charles Taylor was 
before either. Had our fortune 
depended on the game we might 
have chosen differently ; but, if you 
ask us whose innings we would ra- 
ther see, we should put Wenman on 
a level with Pilch, Parr before them, 
and Mr. Charles Taylor before them 
all. Judged by the same rule, Carpen- 
ter is still a fine player. He keeps the 
field alive, and plays an interesting 
as well asa proper game. Hayward 
in this respect is Carpenter’s equal 
quite, and perhaps rather his supe- 
rior; though Carpenter we would 
rather back for runs, though at no 
great odds—especially in playing 
cricket under difficulties. 

One reason that both Carpenter 
and Hayward are interesting players 
is, that they both stand up like men ; 
they play high—not grubbing about 
the biock-hole, but with full use of 
all their limbs. No man ever was 
more indifferent to a shooter, how- 
ever fast, than Carpenter. In 1860 
he scored one hundred (wanting but 
three) runs against All England at 
Lord’s, and stopped shooters by 
dozens. He did the same on Mon- 
day, the 9th June, to the admiration 
of il, though, by the rain and the 
dinner, he had four interruptions, 
like four innings to begin again. 

And here we will venture an opi- 
nion, which some will deem a para- 
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dox—It is because Carpenter does 
play high that he is so quick and 
certain with a shooter. You doubt 
this, my friends? Very well; then 
only take your bat in hand, and ex- 
periment. Try what quickness of 
action in dropping down on imagi- 
nary shooters you can co: ; try 
first standing easy and upright, with 
right leg straight, and therefore that 
limb at rest, and most ready to start 
into sudden action. Next, try the 
same action with the limb bent, and 
therefore cramped and crippled ; try 
it when stooping in that awkward 
ture, alas! too common, which, 
ar from meditating any counter- 
attack, looks as if the whole soul of 
the man were intent on nothing 
more ambitious than to prevent the 
ball from grovelling into the wicket. 
This experiment will convince any 
one that, with a ball which depends 
entirely on quickness, the manly at- 
titude is the safer of the two. We 
might expatiate on the better sight of 
the ball, and or the greater readiness 
in decrying the dangerous length, 
which sight is improved by holding 
up your head like a man and looking 
down upon the pitch; we might 
argue from that commanding position 
which enables you to cover a yard 
more ground, and therefore to ‘nip 
in the bud’ or drive away many a 
would-be shooter by meeting it at 
the pitch; but we are contented 
simply to say that playing high is a 
decided advantage, even with shoot- 
ers and the lowest balls, and that this 
style of high play is one secret of Car- 
penter’s safety with shooting balls. 
Secondly, Carpenter is a player 
who seems to remember that ‘ battles 
are won with legs as well as arms.’ 
No man is better upon his legs. He 
moves readily and confidently, so as 
to command the ball. He is nota 
man tobe tied to his ground, though 
a very unlikely man to be stumped 
out. For, a good player only leaves 
his ground for such balls as he could 
command, though less easily, at 
home. We hold it to be a golden 
rule, ‘ Walk in or draw in, if you 
: but never run in,’ because the 
op-step-and-jump action plainly im- 
plies that the pitch was too short, 
and that that ball had better be 
played at home. 
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Thirdly, Carpenter never plays 
beyond his reach, or by guess; 
always by sight, and denying himself 
in every hit not certainly within his 
power to command. In this respect 
he contrasts most favourably with 
Caffyn. Caffyn, in this very match, 
hit twice by guess in ashort innings 
of about ten balls; he deserved to 
be out the first time, and he was out 
the second. We have even seen 
Hayward hit a ball square to the leg 
out of the middle stump, and cut 
rather by anticipation of the rise 
than by the ball itself; but not so 
Carpenter: he puts nothing within 
the power of fortune, and strikingly 
exemplifies the truth, that ifa player 
will only avoid all the chances that he 
has no occasion to give, the bowler 
will be a long time hitting the very 
few openings that will then remain. 

And this observation leads us to 
remark how wonderful are the in- 
stances of proficiency with the bat 
even under manifest disadvantages. 
Robinson, one of the finest players 
of Lord Frederick Beauclere’s day, 
had a hand maimed by a burn, and 
played with a bat grooved in the 
handle to suit his stunted fingers. 
We have known a man with very 
little use in one arm among the best 
batsmen of his day. And as to age, 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Budd, and Lord Fre- 
derick Beauclere would have shown 
—in practice, at least, where no run- 
ning was required—a system both 
of hitting and of defence which would 
have puzzled many a younger man. 

As to age, weight, or height, we 
have had no slight variety in the 
All England Elevens. George Parr 
was not deemed too young for an 
All England man at eighteen years 
of age, nor Clarke and Lillywhite 
when past fifty. Mr. Mynn was not 
too big for an All England man at 
twenty stone, nor Mr. Mackinson at 
less than half that weight. One of 
the gentlemen sent up to repre- 
sent Cambridge at Tennis did not 
weigh above eight stone, and he and 
‘ Brother Tom,’ of the same weight, 
could ill be spared from any Eleven 
in the West of England. Old Lilly- 
white looked about as unlikely a man 
for a cricketer as you could pick out 
of a crowd—about five feet high and 
very little over,and about the shape 
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and proportions of a ninepin. Now, 
we have never had any doubt but 
that Lillywhite owed his success as 
a bowler to the shortness of his sta- 
ture. But for the fact that what 
was delivered high for Lilly was 
low for anybody else, we suspect he 
never would have been allowed to 
bowl in quite as killing a way as he 
wished to do. For, certain invidious 
people would pretend that they had 
taken the level of Lilly’s hat the 
other side of a wall, and seeing no- 
thing of Lilly’s self, they could yet 
catch sight of Lilly’s hand every 
ball he bowled. ‘That is very 
likely,’ said Caldecourt ; ‘ but for all 
that Lilly can bowl low; but it is 
when the umpire is not particular, 
that Lilly bowls a hundred times 
better than any man ever did bowl.’ 
When Lilly met with a country um- 
pire who thought, because it was 
Lillywhite, ‘ whatever is is right,’ it 
was cruel to see how Lilly would 
spin among the knuckles and rattle 
among the stumps. 

We believe that Lilly’s bowling 
and Lilly’s throwing nature had been 
so kind as to make remarkably alike. 
To Lillywhite it was quite natural 
to use his arm in the round-arm- 
bowling style. His throw in fielding 
was very like his bowling. Some said 
the same natural facility was true of 
Redgate—a habit he derived from the 
use of the shuttle as a weaver—but, 
be that as it may, it was chiefly be- 
cause Lilly was a very short man 
that his high bowling so often went 
unquestioned. 

But Lilly could also bat—that is, 
when he liked it. For,‘ when all 
the bowling was done, and his side 
in difficulties, Lilly” said Mr. C. 
Taylor, ‘ has often surprised us with 
the stand he could make for the be- 
nefit of the score.’ 

But nothing can convey so clear 
and vivid an impression that cricket 
is a game suited to all sorts and 
sizes of men than the well-known 
picture of the All England Eleven, 
where Mynn looks as if he could put 
Wisden in his pocket, and where the 
impression with the uninitiated is 
quite unavoidable, that if one-half 
the men are in their right place, the 
other half must be a bad choice in- 
deed. 
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As to age, it must never be forgot- 
ten that William Clarke, the match- 
less slow bowler, was turned of fifty 
before he ever was known as a first- 
rate man. 

One word about Clarke and the 
old-fashioned underhand bowling. 

Clarke’s was the old underhand 
bowling, and nothing else. Clarke 
told us that he learnt more from the 
celebrated Lambert, of Lord Frede- 
rick’s day, than from any other man. 
Lambert was a bowler to Clarke’s 
fancy. Of Warsop, a famous Not- 
tingham bowler of the same date, 
Clarke spoke quite as highly. So 
Clarke was nothing more or less 
than a good specimen of the old 
underhand bowling come up again. 

We are well aware men are un- 
willing to admit this. They talk of 
Clarke’s ‘ slows,’ and now ‘ slows’ is 
the name for almost all underhand 
bowling—for Tinley’s or Mr. Vincent 
Walker’s, which will run down to the 
pavilion, if Longstop misses it, all 
the same. 

But, slow or not, Clarke used to 
exult in sending men back after their 
gloves; and, as he once said to us, 
‘It wants a certain pace to make a 
really good ball.’ 

The truth was that Clarke suc- 
ceeded by virtue of two things in his 
bowling: one of which he knew him- 
self, and the other of which we claim 
the credit of having told him; he 
never knew it before, though he 
caught at our explanation and ap- 
propriated it very fast, when we did 
tell him of it. 

1. What Clarke thought was, that 
it was entirely the pitch—the exact 
length— which did the mischief. 
This was a great point, no doubt, 
but not all. Else, how was it that 
he settled in five minutes many a 
man who could play Lillywhite for 
half an hour? Still, the exact length 
according to the Sy ne deficiencies, 
besides varying the pace, and (which 
Clarke boasted he alone could do) 
without indicating the change by 
anything observable in his delivery, 
this alone were enough to dispose of 
most men, especially if we consider 
that Clarke had naturally a bias in 
his delivery: he said his elbow was 
bowed from an accident to his arm, 
and that if he bowled up to the pavi- 


lion instead of down at Lord’s, the 
bias, from the slope of the ground, 
was too great to be useful. Now, a 
a bias with underhand bowling, is 
more effective, because more insidi- 
ous, than with a high delivery; and 
if a man played ‘ fast-footed’ and 
forward, Clarke could bowl a ball 
that would miss his bat, or take the 
edge for the benefit of short slip. 

We once remember saying, ‘ How 
do you dispose of Mr. A.C. ?” 

‘Nothing easier, sir: I bowl him 
three balls to make him proud of his 
forward play, and then with the 
fourth I pitch shorter, twist, and 
catch him at the slip.’ 

‘The way,’ said John Marshall, 
‘ Clarke has foretold me what chance 
he would give me at Cover, isamong 
the marvels of the game.’ 

Every cricketer knows that there 
is a spot between the batsman and 
the bowler which, when the ball 
pitches on it, ‘causes,’ as Mr. Felix 
said, ‘ the most indescribable sensa- 
tions.’ ‘ Every player knows that 
out of many good lengths he will 
have one far more perplexing than 
another. Now it was this very 
length that Clarke most cruelly 
would bowl—it was this very spot 
on which most mercilessly he would 
pitch ; and, though a man felt happy 
at having escaped the first ball of 
the sort, Clarke would soon see he did 
not like it, and that he winced under 
the operation ; and, coolly remark- 
ing, ‘ We shall have a /accident, 
Muster Felix, I know we shall,’ he 
would repeat the dose, and generally 
with effect. ‘ In short, sir,’ said one 
man, in intense disgust, ‘ Clarke be- 
gan with establishing a raw—finding 
out a sore place—and after that he 
worked away most pitilessly till he 
brought me to grief.’ 

2. But what Clarke did not know 
till we told him was, that the real 
difficulty lay in the curve. Men 
thought it was the tediously slow 
pace. Absurd! As if a slow ball 
were harder to see than a swift one. 
That it may be harder to judge be- 
cause you have a curve to allow for, 
is another matter. With a curve, 
till the ball begins to descend you 
cannot tell it will not go over your 
head ; again, the pitch can be nearer 
and the sight of the ball shorter. A 
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eurve never pitches as near as it 
eppears to pitch. Descending in a 
curve, the rise is in a curve—if you 
cut you may cut through it; if you 
hit across, you cannot be sure it will 
not also take the edge of your bat 
and fly up. Therefore, add the dif- 
ficulties of the parabola to the tact, 
and precision, and the bias of Clarke’s 
bowling, and no wonder he suc- 
ceeded with men of whom not one 
in a thousand ever thought of what 
we now explain, and which it is es- 
sential to know. 

No doubt, when Clarke’s name 
was once up, the very fear of him 
gave him no slight advantage. 
‘While standing Point, said Mr. 
Felix, ‘I have seen a big strong fellow 
at the wicket, the bat literally trem- 
bling in his hand. Really, I have 
quite felt for many a man when 
Clarke was bowling at him; and 
after being dodged and nonplussed, 
it seemed, however absurd to say so, 
quite a relief to a man who had come 
out for a day’s pleasure, to be put 
out of his misery !’ 

To Daniel Day and Caffyn, Clarke 
once bowled sixty balls without a 
run; but if he puzzled Daniel 
when batting, he really taught him 
to bowl. For one or two seasons 
Daniel Day’s bowling was true 
enough to venture upon to Clarke’s 
fancy. We mean, that no bowler 
who does not bow! true can venture 
‘ to pitch well up,’ and to drive the 
batsman into forward play; because 
a leg ball pitched well up ought 
never to go ufipunished. But Day 
being sufliciently straight, Clarke 
bowled him in his All England 
Eleven during the whole of one 
season. And his advice, or rather 
instructions, were these: ‘ Mind, 
Daniel, whatever you do, that you 
never let any man play you back. 
Most men are rather weak in their 
forward play; so that is the point 
on which to try them—and all men 
want time to see and think about it 
after the ball has pitched; so that 
is the very accommodation you must 
not let them have.’ The consequence 
was that Daniel Day astonished him- 
self as well as others with the exe- 
cution of his bowling. Would that 
we had a Clarke to teach the bowlers 
of the present day! For, now the 
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play is almost entirely back; and 
over after over is bowled without 
any attempt on the part of the bowler 
to give a shorter and a shorter sight 
of the ball till the batsman is driven 
on to forward play. 

Players will tell you that the old 
style is replaced by something better 
in the way of forward play. We 
have heard Parr say that the same 
lengths which Pilch and his cotem- 
poraries used to lay down before a 
forward bat, players now would drive 
away for threes and fours, and that 
therefore bowlers dare not bowl such 
lengths. But he will allow us to 
say the thing is impossible to be 
done player-like and safely. That 
there is a way of hitting forward be- 
fore the rise of the ball is seen, and 
making guess hits—risking a catch 
if the ball rises too much, and risking 
a wicket if it does not rise at all— 
we are well aware. This is the 
secret of Caffyn’s brilliant hits—for, 
hits between wind and water, or that 
free swing of the bat which by good 
luck meets the ball sharply spring- 
ing from the ground, looks very 
brilliant. But Lillywhite and Cob- 
bett would repeat the same ball, not 
at all discouraged by such hits as 
these. We well remember Lilly- 
white exclaiming, ‘ If he can hit that, 
sir, he can hit anything; but we’ll 
try him again another pace ; depend 
on it, that isn’t the play to last.’ 
The ball repeated took the middle 
stump. 

One reason for forward play being 
rare is, that in these railway days 
the All England Elevens, who set 
the fashion, must adopt a style of 
play that will serve for all grounds, 
soft and hard, wet and dry, and heavy 
as well as light. Certainly, to vary 
your game according to the ground 
is not easy. To play sometimes 
more back and sometimes more for- 
ward causes conflicting habits. There 
is, therefore, the same reason against 
this double game that there is against 
‘going in to hit,’ namely, that to 
discriminate coolly and to restrain 
yourself is the difficulty ; and though 
a first-rate player should be able to 
go in safely, it does not suit the tem- 
per and the self-command of one man 
in a hundred. 

But ihe chief reason that there is 
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so much back play is, that there is 
comparatively little spin, and conse- 
quently little variety, in modern 
bowling. The spin renders back 
play more hazardous; it also defies all 
guess hitting and swiping, instead 
of driving by the old and steady for- 
ward play. The bowlers play too 
many matches in these railway days, 
and are never quite fresh from the 
beginning of the season to the end. 
Fresh, indeed! Why, they pray for 
a wet day, and then are but too glad 
to go to bed! And when a bowler 
is tired, his action is mechanical— 
there is little play or quiver of 
the wrist, and therefore no spin or 
‘ devil’ in the ball. The very un- 
equal performance of the same bowler 
on different days is all owing to this 
fact, that sometimes he is himself, 
and sometimes not— sometimes a 
mere dull bowling automaton, and 
sometimes ‘every inch a man.’ 
Those who suppose that the bat- 
ting of the present day would have 
hit about the bowling of the past, 
must be pleased to tell us how it is 
that maiden overs last just as long 
as the bowling is true. Why, even 
on the Surrey ground, level as a 
bowling-green, Grundy, last year, 
being ‘well upon the mark,’ got 


wickets for runs not worth scoring ; 
ay, and two such men would that 
day have put out one of the best 
Elevens of the season for fifty runs. 
With Lillywhite, two leg balls ina 
long innings was as many as you 
could expect ; whereas now you see 
leg hits made or attempted nearly 
every over-one, and sometimes more! 

This overwork on the part of the 
bowlers, with sore feet and swollen 
legs, hardly fit to walk to their 
wicket, accounts for the long scores 
of last year. We say this advisedly, 
with all due allowance for the five- 
ton rollers that are now on every 
public ground. This we say on the 
authority of the best bowlers them- 
selves. The best bowlers, being 
engaged in the two All England 
Elevens, play two matches, that is, 
on an average, five days a week 
from the month of May till October, 
and are rattled hundreds of miles in 
railway trains by the way of rest. 
We would not deprive any country 
club of the honour of beating an All 
England Eleven when the game is 
won; but we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that were those Elevens as 
fresh as those who play them, it 
would make a difference sometimes 
of half the score. 
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HATCHDG-TROUGHS IN GREENHOUSE. 


AN can endure many things. 
Incredible as the assertion may 
appear, civilized man is capable of 
maintaining existence, though de- 
rived of a town and country house, a 
x at the Opera, three or four gigan- 
tic footmen, and a velvet-footed valet. 
Follow him downwards through all 
the phases of terrestrial conditions, 
and under all varieties of climate, 
and you shall find him by degrees 
casting off one garment after another, 
and one want after another, until the 
primitive savage stands before you, 
wholly without clothing, and almost 
without wants. 

He needs no tailor to shelter him 
from the cold, for his body is ‘ all 
face;’ and in particularly severe 
weather he clothes himself by the 
simple process of stripping the skin 
off some newly-slain animal and 
flinging it over his shoulders. He 
needs no architect nor builder, no 
carpenter and no plumber to aid 
him in erecting his house, for the 
cleft of a rock, or a hole rudely 
scraped in a bank, is all the home 


that his imagination can conceive or 
his needs require. 

But, however widely different may 
be the polished exquisite of London 
society, and the rude savage of the 
antipodes, they both agree in one 
absolute want—namely, that they 
must eat or die; and if we trace 
effects to their causes, we shall find 
that our lamented friend Soyer was 
not very far wrong in considering 
the culinary art to be the mother of 
civilization. 

As with individuals, so with na- 
tions, which, after all, are but the 
aggregates of individuals. As a ge- 
neral rule, a hungry man becomes 
uncivilized in proportion to his hun- 
ger, and his diminished powers of 
argument are proverbial. Even the 
compulsory postponement of dinner 
for an hour or two has a mightily 
injurious effect on the best-tempered 
of Britons; and it may easily be 
imagined that in the primitive ages 
of society, where no one ever has 
any dinner, and is always waiting 
for his food, the general character 
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will be wolfish, snappish, tetchy, 
and selfish. Food and civilization 
are connected together by indis- 
soluble bands, and the first necessity 
of a civilized country is, that its food 
shall be plentiful in quantity, good 
in quality, and readily procurable, 
so as to insure the periodical recur- 
rence of nutritious meals. 

There can be no true civilization 
where every man has to hunt for, 
kill, carry home, and cook his meals, 
inasmuch as he thereby lowers him- 
self to the grade of a mere animal of 
chase, and is forced to give up all 
his finer faculties to the one task of 
seeking and eating his prey. 

The prosperity of every country 
depends chiefly upon its supply of 
food, and a nation advances and re- 
cedes exactly in proportion to the 
quantity and cheapness of provisions. 

It is true that the present state of 
commerce enables nations to inter- 
change their commodities, and to 
supply the .non-harvesting lands 
with the food which they need but 
cannot raise. But there are many 
turns in the wheel of fortune which 


may cut off the supply, and which 
might deprive one nation of food 
just as another nation is deprived of 


cotton. Beyond all value, therefore, 
is the power of being independent 
with regard to food ; and the nation 
which can discover a fresh indigenous 
supply, has made no small step in 
her prosperity. 

We have long ago realized the 
value of the land as a food producer. 
The ancient forests are falling before 
the enclosure acts, like grass before 
the mower’s scythe; the wide com- 
mons are gradually changing into 
meadows and farm-yards; and their 
gold-blossomed furze bushes and 
purple heather are forced to make 
way for the less picturesque, but 
more valuable, corn and turnips; 
and even the very banks of railway 
cuttings are economized by thrifty 
workmen, and yield their crops to 
the strong hand and skilful brain. 
Chemical agriculture has now ad- 
vanced to the rank of an acknow- 
ledged science, and the most unpro- 
mising soil is rendered fertile by the 
judicious addition of certain elements 
which the desired crop demands, but 
which the ground does not possess. 


Our River Harvests. 


We have partially realized the 
value of the sea which surrounds 
our island, and have learned that 
the edible treasures of the ocean are 
priceless as inexhaustible. Let the 
fisheries of herring, sprat, flat fish, 
cod, mackerel, and pilchard be de- 
stroyed, and the shock to English 
prosperity would be severe as the 
shattered credit of a bank to a trader 
who has intrusted a great part of 
his capital to its keeping. 

We have still, however, another 
source of national greatness—a very 
gold mine of wealth—requiring little 
outlay and less trouble. Our rivers 
bring riches to our very feet; and 
the golden sands of the Pactolus 
may be outshone in true value by 
the pebbly gravel, stony rocks, or 
shadowy banks of our English 
streams. The treasures of Califor- 
nia and Australia lay hidden in the 
rocks and sands for ages, trodden 
under foot by the heedless and igno- 
rant, and only revealing themselves 
to those who would work and think. 
In like manner the treasures of our 
own streams sweep daily past our 
unsuspecting eyes, and will be given 
only to those who will take the 
trouble to learn about them and 
search for them. 

It is but lately that we have be- 
gun to think that good fish are really 
valuable articles, and to discover 
that the supply is annually decreas- 
ing. For this discovery we are 
chiefly indebted to the sportsmen, 
whose observant habits and watchful 
acuteness are invaluable aids to the 
cause of which we are about to treat. 
And, although in the few pages 
which can be given to an important 
subject, we shall treat of the rivers 
and their living treasures withoutany 
reference to mere sporting interests, 
the reader will of course understand 
that the interests of the nation and 
the sportsman are identical, and that 
in speaking of the one, we necessarily 
include the other. 

For the last few years our river 
fisheries have been failing. There 
is no doubt of it. The sporting 
papers are full of complaints respect- 
ing the decrease in size and quality 
of the river fish, those of the salmon 
tribe being most conspicuous in this 
respect. The complaints have waxed 
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louder and more frequent, until they 
have ceased to belong to the mere 
sportsman, have found their way 
into the general press, and become a 
question belonging to the nation at 
large. Even the leviathan of the 
press has more than once taken up 
the subject, and drawn the public 
attention to the dismal fact. 

It is no light matter that all the 
best fish should be gradually extir- 
pated from our rivers; and the de- 
creasing numbers of the salmon 
alone afford grounds for just fears. 
The salmon ought to be as cheap as 
the herring, if not actually cheaper. 
It needs not to be brought from the 
sea at a vast expense of fishing-boats, 
nets, and all kinds of auxiliary ap- 
paratus, but, if properly managed, 
will bring itself to many an inland 
town, and need only the trouble of 
catching. 

There never was a more obliging 
creature than the salmon. It will 
provide for itself entirely. It wants 
no hurdles, no folds, and no food. 
Its habits are regular as clockwork. 
Given the young salmon, and you 
will know exactly where he is, and 
what he is doing, on any day of the 
year. He grows out of his baby- 
clothes in the river, never stirring 
very far from his cradle; and then 
somewhere about his second May, 
he puts on his first suit of silvery 
scales, and makes for the ocean. He 
remains in the sea for a certain 
period, feeding voraciously on the 
rich banquet which the salt waters 
produce ; he gets himself into admir- 
able condition, becomes as fat as a 
pig and as firm as a turkey; and 
when he is quite fit to be eaten, back 
he swims to his native river, and 
comes to be killed with the proverbial 
docility of Mrs. Dilly’s deck, weigh- 
ing as many pounds on his return 
as he weighed ounces on his de- 


re. 

His flesh is very digestible, won- 
derfully nutritious, more so indeed 
than that of most fish, and its only 
fault is its luscious richness. It can 
be eaten fresh, pickled, or dried ; 
and in the last-mentioned case can 
be preserved for years in perfectly 
good condition. And, as the salmon 
feeds himself, the cost of his main- 
tenance is nil,and the only expenses 
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connected with the culture of this 
noble fish are the salaries which 
must be paid to the water police. 

The salmon ought never to have 
occupied the position which it now 
holds, namely, a dainty upon the 
tables of the affluent. The poor 
man ought to have his salmon as 
well as the rich; and if the newly- 
born science of pisciculture should 
prosper, a few years will see the 
labourer or the mechanic purchasing 
his salmon as freely as he now pur- 
chases his herring or periwinkles. 
There was once a time when this 
splendid fish was so plentiful in the 
British rivers, that apprentices were 
accustomed to stipulate with their 
masters not to be fed on salmon 
more than four days in the week; 
and though we cannot hope to restore 
the fish in such plenty as is indi- 
cated by that arrangement, there is 
every hope of bringing them back to 
the rivers which they have deserted, 
and retaining them in those out of 
which they are now rapidly disap- 

aring. 

The.first step is evidently to find 
out the causes which drive them out 
of our streams, and try to rectify 
them ; for it is clear that to stock a 
river with salmon would be an 
useless expenditure of time and 
trouble, when every fish is sure to 
be killed before it is as big as a 
sprat. 

Perhaps there is no fish so sys- 
tematically persecuted as the salmon ; 
and when all the circumstances are 
reviewed, it is really a wonder that 
a single salmon ever attains its full 
size. From the time when the un- 
hatched egg is deposited in the 
river to the time when the fish re- 
turns to fulfil its great office, every 
yard of water contains a foe, and 
every mile of river conceals a trap. 
The eggs are surreptitiously taken by 
poaching anglers, and used as bait 
for other fishes, and the young fry 
when hatched, and just able to 
move, are gobbled up in thousands 
by various finny depredators and 
water fowl of different kinds. 

But, putting aside these natural 
enemies, which, after all, only pre- 
serve the due balance of nature, the 
artificial impediments with which the 
fish meet are numerous and fatal to a 
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degree. These impediments may be 
divided into two classes—the fixed 
and the moveable. The latter term 
includes spears, or leisters—terrible 
instruments, like Neptune’s trident, 
on whose barbed prongs the salmon 
is impaled as it lies on the bed of the 
river—and nets of all kinds, inge- 
niously made so as to sweep the 
whole breadth of the stream, and to 
entangle even fishes of a few inches 
in length. 

As to the fixed impediments, their 
name and structure is legion.‘ Weirs,’ 
or barriers, are made of timber, or 
even faggots, and so constructed as 
to intercept almost every fish as it 
tries to make its way along the 
stream. ‘A Devonshire faggot weir,’ 
writes a correspondent of the ‘ Field’ 
newspaper, ‘ for thorough impassa- 
bility, in some ninety-five days out 
of every hundred, almost baffles 
description : extending the whole 
breadth of the river, staked, ruddled, 
stumped, and twisted, leaving out 
long bushy ends down stream, par- 
tially filled up with large stones, often 
some ten or fifteen feet wide at the 
top—is so admirably constructed for 


stopping even a minnow, that the 
whole stream drains and percolates 
through this mass of bushes. In 


many places a London lady could, 
with little trouble, walk over dry 
shod.’ The same writer, after dilat- 
ing on the many impediments placed 
in the way of these migratory fish, 
proceeds to remark that in hot wea- 
ther, and after a dry spring, the 
young salmon perish in vast quan- 
tities while trying to force their way 
through the mazes of the brushwood, 
and taint the air around with their 
decaying bodies. 

Water-mills are notoriously em- 
ployed for the illegal capture and 
destruction of the salmon, both in 
its early stages and during the fence 
months ; and the destruction of‘ foul’ 
fish, as they are then called, is almost 
beyond belief. 

It is true that the fish when foul 
acquire a peculiarly unpleasant taste, 
the flesh loses all its firmness, be- 
comes loose and flabby, and gives 
forth a very unpleasant odour. A 
Scotch t will have nothing to 
do with the foul fish, as far as eating 
it goes; but the French have an 
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idea that it is a great dainty, and 
accordingly pay high prices for the 
worthless article. The natural con- 
sequence is, that many tons weight 
of foul salmon are illegally captured 
and sent to France, where they ap- 
pear on the tables of the bons vivants, 
and are lauded to the skies by the 
guests, their chief value consisting 
in the fact that they are brought al! 
the way over the sea, and cost much 
money. 

It is true that a penalty is at- 
tached to the act of killing foul or 
unseasonable fish, and now that a 
new act on the subject has passed 
through Parliament, the fish may 
stand a better chance of attaining 
their full growth. But it is useless 
to affix a small or even a moderate 
penalty to the trangression of this 
law, as its infraction is so profitable 
that the offender will compound for 
a dozen detections, provided that he 
succeeds once in capturing and sell- 
ing the illegal booty. If a man can 
make between three and four hun- 
dred pounds by one capture, he 
cares little for a few fines ofa pound 
or two each. 

Mutual jealousies of neighbouring 
proprietors cause the destruction of 
young salmon in vast quantities, each 
owner being anxious to secure the 
fish while he has the chance of doing 
so, and being unwilling to allow his 
neighbour the benefit of the fish 
which pass through his waters. 
Each goes upon the argument that 
if he, Mr. A., does not catch the 
young salmon, Mr. B. or Mr. C. will 
be sure to do so, and as the little 
fish are better eating than trout, he 
may as well obtain the benefit of 
them while he can. It will be seen 
therefore, that supposing the stream 
to belong to twenty proprietors, 
and that nineteen of them agree to 
permit the salmon a free passage 
through their domains, the recalci- 
trant twentieth may neutralize all 
their efforts, and, by fixing weirs and 
using nets, may intercept every fish 
as it passes. 

There is another reason why the 
salmon is driven away from many 
rivers in which it was formerly plen- 
tiful, namely, the polluted state of 
the water. The y mers enjoys an 
unenviable pre-eminence in foulness ; 
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and though the last two or three 
years have seen a slight improve- 
ment in its condition, it is quite im- 
possible to predict that a recurrence 
of the pestilential odours of 1857-8 
may not happen in any summer. 
Even the famed waters of Marseilles 
harbour, which are said to be ex- 
tremely valuable to mariners be- 
cause they kill even the barnacles 
that adhere to ships, and the mol- 
luses that bore into timber, can 
hardly be more detestable than the 
once silver Thames on one of its bad 
days. No fish can be expected to 
live under such horrid conditions ; 
and though a salmon will endure 
much in its instinctive desire to 
ascend the stream, it cannot pass 
through such a horrible element in 
safety. 

There are, it is true, some rivers 
where the water is quite as nauseous 
as that of the Thames, and which 
are yet ascended by the salmon. But, 
in these cases, the extent of foul 
water is comparatively small, and 
the fish is enabled to pass through 
it at a single run, whereas the length 
of polluted water in the Thames is 
so great, that the salmon would be 
forced to rest for a day or two before 
it could gain the comparatively 
sweet waters of the upper river. 

Retentimprovements in the drain- 
age may, however, have a beneficial 
effect upon the Thames; and if the 
waters can be rendered sweet enough 
for the salmon to live in, and kept 
clear of nets and weirs, we may look 
forward with some hope of success 
to the er mg of this noble fish 
in our noble river. 


Now let us glance at the means 
by which it is hoped to restore the 
salmon and other fish to the waters 
whence they have been extirpated. 

The early life of all fish is most 
precarious, and from the time that 


the eggs are first deposited in the 
river to the time when the little 
creature is sufficiently strong of fin 
to take care of itself, a host of 
enemies surround it, and its chance 
of life is scarcely more promising 
than that of a tender little lamb 
among a flock of wolves. What 
with creatures that eat the spawn, 
creatures that devour the fry, and 
infernal engines that destroy the 


growing fish, not one-hundredth pari 
attain even to their white smolt 
robes, and not a thousandth part 
reach maturity. 

Many persons, even those who 
have taken a personal interest in the 
advancement of this new science, 
have an idea that the object of a 
pisciculturist is similar to that of a 
game preserver, namely, to furnish 
anglers with sport in rivers whence 
the fish had been driven, or in which 
they had never taken up their abode. 
It will, however, be shown, in the 
course of the following pages, that 
the question is one of national im- 
portance, involving the supply of 
food to the masses, and not intended 
-_ to furnish amusement to the 
ew. 

The first point in the rearing of 
fish is evidently to shield the eggs 
and fry from all their preliminary 
danger, and to keep them in some 
place of safety until they are strong 
enough to take care of themselves. 
The only method of accomplishing 
this purpose is evidently that the 
place where the little creatures pass 
through their first stages of develop- 
ment shall be either wholly separated 
from the river, or so carefully fenced 
off by close wires, that the predatory 
fish and other foes shall not be able 
to gain admission. 

Several modes of isolation have 
been invented and worked with suc- 
cess; and the public are already 
familiar with the names of Stormont- 
field and other places where the 
breeding of fish has been tried. It 
is not needful, however, to go so far 
from home for such experiments, as 
an establishment which has lately 
been mentioned in many of the daily 
papers is in full operation near the 
banks of the Thames, under the 
superintendence of 8. Ponder, Esq., 
of Hampton, who has erected and 
still maintains the greater part at his 
own expense. This, although on a 
small scale, is marvellously success- 
ful, and is capable of producing 
nearly one hundred thousand fish 
annually. 

The process is as follows :— 

Within a moderately-sized green- 
house have been erected a series of 
troughs formed of slate, and arranged 
one above the other like so many 
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stairs. Each trough is three feet in 
length, seven inches in width, and 
five in depth. It is found, how- 
ever, that the depth need not exceed 
four inches. In these troughs is 
placed a layer of moderately fine 
gravel, about two inches in depth, 
and larger stones are stuck into the 
gravel at intervals of an inch or two. 
The gravel and stones have been 
previously boiled and washed, in 
order to destroy all traces of decay- 
ing animal matter which might taint 
the water, all aquatic creatures which 
might injure the eggs or fry, and all 
confervoid growths which might 
choke up the stream and interfere 
with the wellbeing of the young 
fishes. 

Above these troughs is placed a 
large tank holding about two hun- 
dred gallons of water, which is con- 
ducted to the upper trough by means 
of a pipe and stopcock. At alternate 
ends of each trough is placed a short 
pipe which conveys the water from 
one to the other, and in consequence 
of their alternate arrangement com- 
pels the water to traverse the entire 
surface of the gravel. 

The eggs are carefully laid upon 
the gravel so as to lodge in its inter- 
stices, each trough containing three 
thousand ova. As, therefore, the per- 
centage of unhatched eggs is ex- 
tremely trifling when they are in 
proper condition, this single set of 
troughs can turn out about thirty 
thousand young fish at a single 
hatching. 


HATCHING-PLATE. 


An experiment has been success- 
fully tried to substitute slabs of slate 
for the gravel, the plates being 
exactly one foot long and seven 
inches wide, so that three will pre- 
cisely fit into each trough. The 


— are covered with cup-like 
ollows, much resembling the little 

its in a ‘solitaire’ board: a small 

ole is pierced quite through the 
centre of each, so as to permit water 
to pass freely. Each plate contains 
one thousand of these cups, and each 
is intended to hold one egg, so that 
the tedious process of counting the 
ova is no longer required. 

When the eggs are properly ar- 
ranged, the water is permitted to 
flow very gently over them, and its 
force is gradually increased until it 
imitates as nearly as possible the 
shallow rippling part of the stream 
where the fish generally lays its 
eggs, and the motion of which seems 
to be essential to the hatching of 
the egg. The stream is about one 
inch in depth. 

One great advantage of this plan 
is, that the eggs and young are always 
kept in view, and are at a convenient 
height from the ground, so that they 
can be watched with a lens through 
the crystalline water, and their 
changesynoted from day to day. 

Another establishment is placed 
in the open air, not very far from 
the banks of the Thames. This con- 
sists of a series of flat troughs made 
of elm, and measuring four feet in 
length, fifteen inches in width, and 
eight in depth. These troughs or 
boxes are furnished with gravel and 
stones, as has already been men- 
tioned : they are set end to end, and 
water flows contiunally through 
them from a little spring which has 
been ingeniously diverted in the pro- 
per direction. 

The eggs are placed in the upper 
boxes, covered with coarse gravel, 
and the water suffered to flow gently 
over them, until they are hatched, 
an event which usually takes place 
in sixty or seventy days. The tem- 
perature of the water has, however, 
much to do with the time occupied 
in hatching. In this establishment, 
where the water is kept at a tolerably 
uniform temperature of 45° Fabr., 
the commencement of the process is 
visible in fifty-five days, the action 
of the heart being perceptible even 
to the naked eye, and a most beauti- 
ful object under the microscope. 

When first hatched, the young fish 
is a most curious little object, having 
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a thin, long, transparent body, hardly 
visible when immersed, and bearing 
the yolk of the egg attached to its 
abdomen. This egg vesicle is of a 
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bright reddish orange colour, tra- 
versed by the minutest imaginable 
vessels of bright scarlet, and remains 
visible for about seven weeks. As 
long as the little creature retains 


this vesicle it needs no food, and 
takes no trouble about feeding until 
it has lived for seven or eight weeks, 
when the supporting vesicle is ab- 
sorbed into the body, and the fish is 
then thrown on its own energies for 
subsistence. 

Now comes a critical time in the 
life of a fish, and one where many 
pisciculturists have failed. What is 
the little creature to eat, and how is 
it to obtain its food? Liver, dried 
and reduced to powder, is held in 
some estimation, and so are little 
worms and caddis chopped very fine. 
Stale bread grated into a fine pow- 
der is another useful kind of food. 
But it often happens that the little 
fishes are so delighted with the un- 
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accustomed gratification, that they 
continue to gorge themselves until 
they die of very repletion. Some- 
times the pisciculturist who has suc- 
ceeded in hatching the eggs under 
cover, forgets that his little favour- 
ites must needs eat, furnishes them 
with no food, and so lets them perish 
of slow starvation after the support- 
VOL. II.—NO. VII. 


ing vesicle has been completely ab- 
sorbed. 

Practically, it has been found that 
the combination of the slate troughs 
within the house, and the wooden 
boxes in the open air, afford the best 
chance of success, the young fish 
being removed from the former to 
the latter after they have assumed 

K 
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perfect shape and begin to feel 

the want of food. This food they 

will then find for themselves. The 

yed little creatures can see 

and capture the myriad tiny inha- 

bitants of the water which are too 

minute to be detected by the human 

eye, and when they geta little stronger 

may be seen jumping at midges with 
wonderful boldness and activity. 

Their peculiar habits are a suffi- 
cient guide to their owner as to the 
time when they are fit to enter the 
river and be turned loose on exist- 
ence, for they drop down from box 
to box according to their develop- 
ment, and those that are found in 
the lowest box are always strong 
enough to be removed. 

It should be mentioned that 
gratings of perforated zinc form an 
impassable obstacle to the escape of 
the young fish or the entrance of 
obnoxious intruders, while covers 
of the same substance are fast- 
ened over them at night, and are 
replaced in the daytime by strong 
netting. The object of this change 
is twofold: firstly, that the midges 
and other little insects on which the 
fish feed should have free admission 
to the surface of the water; and 
secondly, that the inmates should 
be guarded from various predatory 
birds, kingfishers especially, who 
would hold high revel over so plen- 
tiful and delicate a banquet. 

When the fry have attained a 
moderate size, they are removed 
from the lowest box, placed in a 
proper water vessel, and transferred 
toa boat. The owner rows gently 
about the river, and wherever he 
sees a favourable looking spot he 
puts a hundred or so young fish 
into the water. No sooner are they 
in the river than they act as freely 
and boldly as if they had passed 
all their little lives in its stream, 
dive down at once, and ensconce 
themselves among the pebbles. This 
instinct is most valuable, as the fish 
know by its wondrous power how 
to separate from each other, and 
take up their abode in little nooks 
and crannies, where not even the 
voracious perch can get at them—at 
all events, not without an expendi- 
ture of labour which that fish is 
not at all likely to employ. 


The plan of putting them into the 
river in little om anew is fol- 
lowed because it is found that when- 
ever the little fish are thrown into 
the water wholesale, the larger river 
fish make a great feast on their 
little visitors, charge fiercely at the 
crowd, and more than decimate their 
ranks before they can conceal them- 
selves, their very numbers prevent- 
ing them from finding the shelter 
= their instinct urges them to 
seek. 

They are very pretty, these little 
fish, and even in their very young 
days possess sufficient individuality 
to mark each species. The young 
salmon fry, for example, are rather 
long and slender in proportion to 
their width, and their hue is ruddy 
brown, barred with dark patches on 
the sides. The young trout are 
shorter, thick and dark, and the 
barred surface is perfectly conspicu- 
ous even when the little creatures 
do not measure one inch in length. 
The char are light gray above and 
silvery white beneath, and have a 
peculiar darting action, flashing 
through the water like a miniature 
rocket, and just turning on the side 
so as to suffer a silvery gleam to 
appear for a moment and then 
vanish. 

The eggs are delicate globular 
bodies, varying in size according to 
the species of fish from which they 
come. Those of the salmon are 
about the size of sweet peas, and 
the perfect, healthy, and vivified 
egg has a peculiar translucency, 
with pink or ruddy reflections as 
the light passes through its sub- 
stance. 

As the eggs approach maturity 
the blood-red hue deepens, and 
when the little fish makes its escape 
from the imprisoning envelope the 
egg vesicle retains its warm hue. 
Indeed, it is only by this vesicle that 
the presence of the very young fish 
can be detected as they lie among 
the stones, the delicate bodies being 
of such glassy transparency that 
they would escape observation but 
for the ruddy hue of the egg vesicle 
which is attached to them. 

Should the egg be unfortunate, 
and its vital principle escape, the 
fatal result may be at once known 
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by the change of aspect, a gradually 
increasing opacity spreading through 
the whole su , and the egg 
looking exactly like a boy’s ‘ alley 
taw’ seen through the wrong end 
of a telescope. By degrees a kind 
of flocculent excrescence begins to 
grow upon the egg, and it is soon 
surrounded with this growth to such 
an extent that it becomes as large as 
a moderately-sized gooseberry. All 
such eggs must be removed from 
the water, or they would otherwise 
taint its purity ; and as the increased 
bulk renders them lighter than the 
element in which they lie, they float 
to the surface and are readily de- 
tected. 


Whether the eggs are hatched 
sooner in the artificially made gravel 
beds of the troughs than in the na- 
tural gravel of the river is not very 
clear, but it is certain that even in 
the open-air boxes, where all con- 
ditions are apparently identical, the 
salmon eggs are hatched in little 
more than half the time which the 
generality of books mention as neces- 
sary for that operation. It is hardly 
needful to say that the rapidity of 
hatching is an important element in 
pisciculture, and that the breeding 
apparatus is rendered more valuable 
in proportion to the number of hatch- 
ings of different fish it can turn out 
inaseason. After each hatching it 
is as well to remove the gravel, wash 
the troughs thoroughly, and not to 
replace the stones and gravel until 
they have again been submitted to 
the ordeal of boiling water. 

The question of mixed or hybrid 
breeds is now attracting consider- 
able attention, and many thoughtful 
inquirers are endeavouring to pro- 
duce mixed breeds of fish just as 
enterprising agriculturists produce 
breeds of cattle. It seems to have 
been tolerably well proved that with 
trout the surest method of obtaining 
the heaviest and finest fish is to 
introduce continual additions of new 
blood into the establishment, so that 
the dwindling process which gene- 
rally happens when the ‘in and in’ 
system is adopted may be obviated, 
and a fine and healthy offspring be 
the result. 

Some experimentalists have mooted 
another question, namely, the possi- 
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bility of crossing the salmon with 
some other fish, so that the offspring 
may retain the size, flavour, and 
beauty of the salmon, while the 
migrating instinct may be eradi- 
cated. I do not think, however, 
that any such a can be suc- 
cessful. In all the the istory of cross 
breeding the results prove that it is 
always ible to introduce an 
instinct, but that to eradicate one is 
a task almost if not quite impos- 
sible. The outward form may be 
alterable to any extent, but the in- 
ward character will remain. 

In the greyhound, for example, 
when the breed was found to gain 
speed at the expense of courage and 
endurance, relinquishing their quarry 
at the first check, a cross of the bull- 
dog was introduced. In a few gene- 
rations the clumsy head and short 
limbs of the bulldog were eradicated, 
but the indomitable courage and 
tireless perseverance have remained, 
and the result is the present breed of 
greyhounds, which will not only run 
like the wind, but are marvellously 
enduring, and when they have once 
been set on the track will continue 
the chase until they drop from 
fatigue, or even die on the spot. 
Taking these and other similar ex- 
amples into consideration, I cannot 
but think that the result of crossing 
the migratory salmon with some 
stationary species would have pre- 
cisely the opposite effect to the 
intentions of the pisciculturist, and 
that, instead of caliber the migrator 
stay at home, the cross would only 
send the non-migrator off to sea. 

Moreover, to obtain a hybrid by 
means of crossing two distinct spe- 
cies of fish is a very different busi- 
ness from getting a mixed breed of 
varieties belonging to the same spe- 
ties of cattle. And although it is 
true that even in the wide seas spe- 
cimens are now and then caught 
which possess the characteristics of 
two separate species in such equal 
proportions that they cannot be 
referred with certainty to either, yet 
these exceptional cases prove little 
but a fact already known; and 
though they show that hybrid or 
mule fishes can be obtained, they fail 
to demonstrate any advantages to be 
gained by them. 
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We have said pains as yet with 
respect to the means by which the 
eggs are obtained by the piscicul- 
turist. It is, of course, necessary 
to be perfectly sure of their genuine- 
ness, and the only method by which 
this question can be decided with 
absolute certainty is to procure them 
from the parent fish. 

Nothing is simpler than this pro- 
cess, At the spawning time, just 
when she is about to deposit her 
cage, ¢ the female fish is put into a 

ith water, and by a little arti- 
ficial aid the whole of the eggs, or 
‘hard roe,’ are soon laid in the tub. 
The fish is then released, and suf- 
fered to return to her native river. 
A male fish of the same species is 
then put into the same vessel, and 
some of the milt, or ‘soft roe,’ is 
deposited in a similar manner. He 
is then set at liberty, and the water 
stirred about for a few minutes, when 
it becomes cloudy, as if milk had 
been poured in it, but soon regains 
its former clearness. The eggs are 
then rinsed with fresh water, and 
are fit to be put into the trough. 

Indeed, the whole process of hatch- 
ing the fish is so simple and easy 
that it may be achieved with a 
flower-pot and a watering-can, and 
conducted on a drawing-room table. 
Any one can do it, and it is really so 
elegant and interesting a@ process 
that it may possibly become as 
fashionable as the ferneries and 
aquaria of the present day. 

Vivified eggs can now be readily 
procured from many parts of England 
and some portions of the Continent. 
For the little establishment already 
mentioned the eggs of trout have 
been brought from the Teste and 
Bourne in Hampshire, from the Colne 
in Herts, and the Wandle in Surreys 
Salmon ova have been obtained from 
several parts of Ireland, as well as 
from the Rhine, the char have come 
from Geneva, and the grayling been 
taken from several British rivers 
where this delicate and beautiful 
fish survives. Eggs can be safely 
conveyed, if packed carefully in wet 
moss and placed in wooden boxes. 

It will always be found advisable 
to make provision in various parts of 
the river which is intended to be the 
future residence of the young fish, 
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not only for their youthful, but 
their adult state. Several fish, such 
as trout, pass solitary lives, each 
choosing some particular haunt, and 
only changing its residence when 
it has outgrown its home or can 
oust a w fish from some com- 
fortable nook. 

The trout loves to lie under the 
shelter of large stones, and if a good 
artificial place of refuge can be made, 
= best fish are sure to come and 

2 of it. Perhaps the 
bstance for this p 
is is the semi-vitrified brick which i 
found in kilns after the burni 
which goes by the name of 
burrs. This substance is in rather 
large masses, very irregular, and 
not only affords a home which no 
sensible trout will despise, but is an 
effectual barrier to the use of 4 
net, serving the same p 


the river as ‘bushing’ in the am 


fields. 

Feeding the trout is also useful, 
for it teaches the fish to remain near 
the same spot, and has a marvellous 
effect towards increasing its growth. 
Scarcely any creature, and certainly 
no fish, repays care and good feeding 
better than the trout, two pounds 
having been added to the weight of 
a fish during a single summer. 
When the trout attains a moderate 
size it will eat all kinds of animal 
substance, though it has a predilec- 
tion for the great dew-worms that 
are found at night on the grass or 


and wary crea- 
tures can be caught plentifally by 
searching for them at night by the 
aid of a bull’s-eye lantern; only the 
step of the hunter must be very 
quiet, as they are apt to slip back 
into their holes if alarmed. Should 
they not come readily to the surface, 
they may usually be induced to do so 
by driving the prongs of a garden- 
fork into the ground and working it 
about so as to shake the earth 
around; and if they still should be 
obdurate, they may be brought to 
light by pouring over the ground 
some water in which a very little 
ammonia has been dissolved. 
Not only the river fishes, but those 
of the salt water can be reared from 
the earliest stages, and kept in ponds 
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and fattened just like chickens, only 
with much less trouble and 

Even the flat fishes are capable of 
being thus fattened, and become 
wonderfully thick in ‘body and firm 
in flesh, so that their weight is say 
astonishing when it is compared with 
their length. The food which they 
require is of the cheapest kind, and 
the fattened fish can sold for so 
high a price as to render the specu- 
lation extremely remunerative. 

A few lines must be given to the 
machine in which fish can be con- 
veyed for great distances without 
suffering damage or perishing for 
want of air. It consists, as may be 
seen from the accompanying illus- 
tration, of a squared metal box 
closed above with a cover of per- 
forated zinc. The box is not nearly 
filled with water, so that there is 
little fear of the contents being 
splashed out by the shaking inci- 
dent to all travelling. The fish 
congregate at the bottom, and would 
soon exhaust the air contained in 
the water were it not renewed by 
artificial means. 


TRANSPORTING BOX. 


Tn one corner of the box is placed 


a forcing-pump, neatly fitted up 
with appropriate valves, and com- 
municating with a tube which passes 
down the corner and crosses the 
bottom. The lower portion of the 
tube is pierced with holes like those 
of a watering-cart, and the pump is 
so arranged that at each stroke 
atmospheric air is driven through 
the tube and bubbles upwards 
through the water, vivifying the 
exhausted liquid in its progress. 
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Little trouble is expended on the 
process, as half a dozen strokes only 
are needed at a time, and the pump 
is so lightly constructed that a child 
can work it. 

The reader will observe that there 
is not the least mystery or even dif- 
ficulty about the process, and that 
any one who can obtain a supply 
of water is able to hatch and rear 
young fish until they are old enough 
to put into a river. Should the fish 
be of the non-migratory kind they 
may be placed in a pond, where 
they will grow with great rapidity, 
and are always at hand when 
needed. In one pond which had 
been thus stocked, and was netted 
three years after the tiny inmates 
were admitted, no less than eight 
thousand pounds weight of fish 
were captured by a single sweep of 
the net. This pond was near Mont- 
mirail, in the department of the 
Marne, and is now unfortunately 
cleared of fish, the proprietor having 
determined on filling it up and using 
the ground for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

It is rather remarkable that the 
Chinese, who seem from time imme- 
morial to have known the rudiments 
of almost every science, and never 
to have advanced beyond them, are 
well acquainted with the principles 
of pisciculture, and have carried out 
the science to a greater extent than 
is usual with that thrifty and omni- 
vorous nation, except when a supply 
of food is in question. They have 
even discovered that when the little 
fishes have absorbed the egg ve- 
sicles, and are beginning to need 
food which cannot be supplied in 
the natural manner by casual in- 
sects and aquatic animalcules, the 
best way to feed them is to beat up 
the yolk of an egg and pour it into 
the water; thus furnishing them 
with a kind of diet that requires no 
trouble to procure, being carried 
into their tiny mouths by the mere 
action of the water ; and which is ana- 
logous to the nutriment contained in 
the vesicle from which they had 
previously drawn their support. 

It is of course impossible, in the 
limited space which can be allotted 
to a single subject in the pages of a 
magazine, to give more than a super- 
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ficial sketch of the processes em- 
ployed in pisciculture, and a brief 
notice of the benefits which are likely 

. to accrue to a nation which rightly 
practises the art. 

In this country, where so much is 
left to individual enterprise, and so 
little is intrusted to centralization, it 
is scarcely to be expected that the 
Government will take up the ques- 
tion. Therefore, although the sub- 
ject is really one of national impor- 
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tance, it must rest on its own money- 
producing merits like any other kind 
of merchandize; and all that can be 
at present done by the press is to 
show the ease with which a fish- 
hatching apparatus can’ be esta- 
blished, the very little capital which 
is sunk in its erection and manage- 
ment, and the very large return 
which is made in proportion to the 
sums invested therein. 
J. G. W. 


THE STREET SINGER. 


* Ecco! l’aurora d’un giorno glorioso,’ 


* Lo! it breaks, the glorious day.’ 


NKNOWN, uncared for, 
But for her voice, whic 


rhaps unnoticed too, 
scarce could fail to sue 


Some listener by the way ; 
She glances upward, sings as she goes by, 
And breathes the humid air; and oft doth sigh 
It should be so unlike her native sky, 
In bright Italian day, 
When first she heard the lay, 
‘Ecco! l’aurora d’un giorno glorioso.’ 


And thus obey her will, those weary feet, 
Through smoky alley, lane, or dismal street 
Tread step by step along. 
Not one she knows, scarce one would question ‘ where’ 
Her rightful home, or why she strolleth there. 
The language of her voice is sweet and rare ; 
Unknown to that rough throng, 
Who listen to her song, 
‘Ecco! l’aurora d’un giorno glorioso.’ 


But one from her own land in sickness lies 
In some dim attic near; and ere he dies 
Is roused by words like these. 
Of youth and of a far-off land he dreams, 
The past by some sweet charm and future seems 
Enwoven in one blaze of glorious gleams 
Of joy; like light he sees, 
Beaming with peace and ease, 
‘Ecco! l’aurora d’un giorno glorioso,’ 


That voice, an angel to his trancéd sight 
Glides o’er a vista of ethereal light 

Far in the heights above ; 
Who, singing, scatters flowers to mark the way, 
Such gorgeous hues as vie each rainbow ray, 
And bids him follow to the gate of day. 

To Paradise above, 

Directs that voice of love, 
‘Ecco! l’aurora d’un giorno glorioso.’ 
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Strange melodies from thence now reach his ear, 

Whence in yon light majestic steps appear, 
Dazzling as crystalled snow. 

Down comes to meet him by that radiant shore 

E’en one he loved yet thought to meet no more, 


Who, smiling, said, ‘ We dreamed that life was o’er. 


But, ah! it was not so, 
*T was but the end of woe, 
Ecco! l’aurora d’un giorno glorioso.’ 


* And does this day of joy then dawn on me? 
What is this light? I must arise and see. 
What does this voice declare ?’ 
And list’ning thus to catch the distant strain 
He falls asleep, ne’er there to wake again, 
And soon no sound of charméd words remain. 
The intervening air 
Has ceased to bring them there, 
‘Ecco! aurora d’un giorno glorioso.’ 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE HOTEL DE L’ORME. 


HE little town of St. Bignold 
was in a ferment when, early in 
the forenoon of the 8th of October, 
1812, a report rang through it that 
a murder had been committed 
within its walls. Such a thing had 
not been heard of for years; not, at 
all events, since the Comte de 
YOrme’s marriage with the black- 
eyed daughter of Lopez, the money- 
lender—the event from which all 
the late great occurrences at St. 
Bignold were dated—and strangely 
enough the victim of the atrocious 
deed was Madame de !’Orme herself. 
Every one at St. Bignold knew 
how ill that unequal marriage had 
turned out; indeed, could it be 
otherwise, when it was only for her 
wealth that the young handsome 
comte had sold himself to the high- 
tempered, jealous heiress? Yet at 
the time all had admired his self- 
sacrifice, for it was well known that 
it was made not for his own sake 
alone, but for that of his orphan 
sisters and brother, who without it 
had been left portionless and unedu- 
cated. For them he sacrificed his 
liberty, for them he bound himself 
for life to one whose golden attrac- 
tions far exceeded those of her 
person, and whose pride, self-will, 
and jealousy, rendered the first five 
years after their marriage one long- 
continued succession of disputes and 
discomforts. At the end of that 
time old Lopez died; and soon after- 
wards it was announced that the 
Comte de l’Orme had volunteered for 
the Russian campaign. 

No one was astonished, and all 
were rejoiced to learn that he had dis- 
covered so glorious and exemplary a 
means of escaping from the thral- 
dom in which he had hitherto been 
held; but they were amazed, in- 
deed, when a week or two after his 
departure the comtesse broke up 
her establishment at the castle, and 
removed to the strange old house at 
St. Bignold, bequeathed to her by 
her father. 

The reasons for this change it was 
difficult to discover, and no one had 


a right to question them. Yet, the 
‘ Hotel de l’Orme,’ as the neighbours 
had nicknamed old Lopez’s dwell- 
ing-place on his daughter’s mar- 
riage, was not the place likely to be 
selected as the abode of a woman so 
proud of her rank, and so resolnte 
in resisting the slightest approsch 
to familiarity from any one she 
chose to consider her inferior. 

It is true that the comtesse had 
had the original entrance to the house 
built up, and a new approach made to 
it through a cul-de-sac opening 
almost directly into the better part 
of the town; and probably she 
imagined that by this precaution she 
had acquired an aristocratic retire 
ment for her mansion, which cef- 
tainly boasted of some apartmests 
of good size. But to one really 
alive to the bienséances of life the 
situation of the house would ave 
caused incessant annoyance, #r the 
original front abutted on on¢of the 
worst streets of St. Bigyld, in- 
habited by the very poorét of the 
people, whose windows fmpletely 

those of /he hotel. 

ts as the 

Rue Sykvaine in angent walled 
ted space 

obliged the architects make height 
th, where the 


height, and each fiory overhangs 
the one beneath, ntil the upper- 


arce one narrow 
strip of sky, anf entirely shutting 
out the rays of the joyful, health- 
ivi Sich was the case in 
he; and of course the 

B was as dark and 

sible, in spite of its 

gows and the really ele- 

es which ran along 

ledge of the third floor, 
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charge of the t above in 
which Madame de !’Orme received 
the very few persons who visited her 
on business affairs — visitors of 
friendship there never were. A few 
stiff-backed chairs and spider-legged 
tables, with one or two tiny squares 
of carpet in the midst of the highly- 
waxed floors, composed the furniture 
of these desolate-looking rooms ; nor 
was the private apartment of ma- 
dame much more luxuriously fur- 
nished, except in one respect, and 
that oddly enough was in mirrors! 
The whole chamber seemed lined 
with them. Turn where you would 
your own face and figure met your 
gaze, and the room seemed 
filled to suffocation with the re- 
flected reflections of it. On a 
stranger the effect at first was very 
startling. He seemed to find him- 
self in a crowded room, and a mo- 
ment or two elapsed ere he dis- 
covered that the ideal crowd was 
formed of repeated images of himself. 
There were, however, no strangers 
admitted there during Madame de 
YOrme’s life. After her death there 
were enough, heaven knows! 
’ The small establishment of this 
dreary place consisted, besides Made- 
line the shoemaker’s wife, of a 
coachman and footman, who only 
entered the house at stated hours to 
receive orders for the day, and Ma- 
dame de l’Orme’s maid, Julie, a 
- young girl of twenty, the only mem- 
ber of the household of the chateau 
who had accompanied her mistress 
to St. Bignold. 

To Julie alone were intrusted the 
mysteries of the sanctum on the 
third floor; no one else was per- 
mitted to cross the threshold of its 
iron-bound door, no one else was 
admitted to the slightest degree of 
confidence from her haughty mis- 
tress. The reason of this confi- 
dence in so young a girl it had 
hitherto been impossible to fathom, 
though many speculated on the 
strangeness of one in all respects so 
great a contrast to her mistress, 
being exempt from the harsh treat- 
ment every one else had to bear 
from Madame de l’Orme. But then, 
a8 some one wisely remarked, ‘ Who 
knew what treatment she reall y did 
receive? Old Madeline reported 


that Julie said madame was very 
good to her; but that might or 
might not be; who could tell? It 
was certain that Julie always looked 
melancholy, and that betokened no 
very happy home! 

Julie’s history was a sad and 
simple one. Her parents had died 
of fever when she was a mere infant, 
and the Comte de l’'Orme—he was 
the Comte Auguste then—had taken 
pity on the pretty homeless child, 
and had persuaded his mother to 
have her brought to the chateau, 
and educated under her own eye. 
Thus the little girl was in many 
things almost a lady, and hence per- 
haps arose her reserve to those of 
her own rank, and the few friend- 
ships she made among them. On 
the comte’s marriage, Julie was 
transferred to the new comtesse’s 
care, and had been retained in a con- 
fidential capacity near her person 
ever since. Indeed it was often said 
that if Madame de l’Orme cared for 
any one or trusted any one, it was 
Julie. 

Scandal-mongers hinted that the 
watchful care she bestowed on the 
orphan might arise less from affec- 
tion than jealousy; that she was 
clever enough to see that the best 
chance of discouraging Monsieur de 
’Orme’s evident partiality for the 
young girl was to keep her con- 
stantly under her own eye. But 
this was only scandal. It is true 
that in his lady’s presence it was 
impossible for him to say even one 
kind word to the child whose life he 
had saved, and whom he had hitherto 
treated with brotherly kindness, but 
that wasall. Yet every one remarked 
that when Monsieur de l’Orme and 
his valet left the castle little Julie 
looked very sad, and when some 
time afterwards it was certain that 
they had jeined the fatal Russian 
expedition she looked sadder still. 
Then the news from the seat of war, 
how eagerly she listened to it! How 
pale her cheek grew when a report 
reached St. Bignold that the division 
in which Monsieur de L’Orme 
served had been exposed to great 
danger at the passage of the ONie- 
men! How her pretty eyes filled 
with tears when, in spite of the offi- 
cial bulletins of success and victory, 
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faint rumours reached France of 
the miseries the great army had en- 
dured from fatigue, famine and sick- 
ness! And how the colour glowed 
in her softly-rounded cheek when 
the so-called ‘glorious victory’ of 
Borodino filled the public ear with 
delight! What was it to Julie 
that thousands had fallen on either 
side? Those in whom St. Bignold 
was interested were safe. Those? 
Nay, it was easy to see that Julie 
thought only of one. He was safe! 
But who was that he? The Comte 
de l’Orme ? 

The good news caused excitement 
even in Madame de |’Orme’s cold 
bosom; and when the dignitaries of 
St. Bignold requested her to preside 
at a grand ball to be given in honour 
of the great event, she graciously 
acceded to their wishes, and for 
once, forsaking her usual habits of 
seclusion, appeared at the ball in 
a splendid dress and wearing her 
most magnificent jewels. More 
than this, she gave Julie permission 
to attend the civic ball which was 
to take place the succeeding even- 
ing at the Hotel de Ville, in celebra- 
tion of the same great victory. 
Julie was charmed at the thought 
of going. ‘ She had never been at a 

ublic ball before,’ she told Made- 

ine, ‘and had not danced, actually 

not danced since—since monsieur left 
the chateau. But at this ball she 
should dance, and with a light heart 
too, for there would be no more 
battles, or famine, or misery now, 
would there? The road to Moscow 
was open, people said; the false 
Russians were already at our Em- 
peror’s feet, and so the army must 
return very soon. Ah yes! she 
should enjoy the ball so much!’ 

Such was Julie’s confidence to her 
only friend, as, after madame’s de- 

for the ball, she lingered a 
moment on the threshold of the 
heavy door of division ere closing it 
between herself and the outer world 
till her mistress’s return. 

Poor Julie! On the very night on 
which she had promised herself so 
much enjoyment she sat alone in a 

rison cell, accused of murdering 

er benefactress, and without the 
slightest hope of clearing herself 
from the imputation. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘Oh that I had one friend, one 
counsellor in my great need!’ she 
exclaimed in the bitterness of her 
sorrow ; ‘ but I have none, not one. 
Would to God I had been the victim 
and not madame! It would have 
been a moment’s pang and then 
peace. But this hopeless waiting— 
this shameful death! And Louis, 
even Louis will never know that I 
die innocent!’ 

This last thought was agony 
indeed. ‘ Louis to believe her guilty 
of such a crime!’ and burying her 
face in her clasped hands, she wept 
as if her heart were breaking. 

A touch on the shoulder and the 
sound of a familiar voice roused her 
from her stupor of grief, and 
glancing up with a startled air at 
the speaker, she recognized the old 
priest who had known her from 
childhood. 

‘Take comfort, my daughter,’ he 
said, ‘and trust in God to help you. 
Remember that though a mother 
may forget her child, He never for- 
sakes those who trust in Him.’ 

Julie sank at the feet of the good 
old man. 

‘Oh mon pére, I thank you for 
those blessed words. And yet there 
is so much against me that—that 
though God may know my inno- 
cence, and you also may believe it, 
those stern judges will not.’ 

‘ Calm yourself, my child, and teil 
me how it all happened. I will do 
what I can to help you to prove 
your innocence, but to be able to do 
this you must have no concealments 
from me.’ 

* Indeed, I shall tell you every- 
thing, for I have no real crime to 
confess, mon pére, only one little 
fault; but oh! what misery that 
has brought!’ and sobs checked her 
utterance. 

The good old priest allowed her 
emotion to have its way for a time, 
and when she regained her com- 
—— she told him the whole 


leaving Madeline and care- 
fully closing the door of communi- 
cation between herself and the under 
part of the house, Julie had re- 
entered the comtesse’s apartment 
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and availed herself of the few hours 
of leisure afforded by her absence to 
put the finishing touches to the 
simple white muslin dress she in- 
tended to wear at the civic ball. 
When the dress was complete an 
allowable vanity induced her to try 
it on; and as she marked the 

ful folds in which it fell round her 
really elegant figure, the thought 
occurred to her that, perhaps, a very 
few weeks only might elapse before 
she should again wear a white dress 
along with her couronne de mariée, 
and should kneel with Louis before 
the altar in the dear old chapel at 
beautiful de l’Orme. 

‘ With Louis, my daughter?’ said 
Father Sylvestre, interrupting the 
naive relation. 

‘ Ah, mon pére, you must remember 
Louis, monsieur’s own valet?’ she 
said, quickly. ‘ You cannot have 
forgotten my Louis? As children, 
we were always together, and after- 
wards we used to dance together on 
féte days. When he left de l’Orme 
with monsieur I thought my heart 
would break; but we both knew he 
ought to go, and he went.’ 

* Ah, yes, I remember.’ 

*I knew you could not forget 
him!’ she said, with eagerness. ‘ He 
came back to see me, you know, one 
little hour before he went with mon- 
sieur to that terrible Russia; and 
since then he has written once or 
Awice to poor Julie. It was not 
wrong to receive his letters, was it, 
mon pére?’ and she raised her 
pleading dovelike eyes to the old 
man’s face. 

‘ No, my daughter,’ he answered, 
gently, as he laid his tremulous hand 
on her head. ‘ Go on. You thought 
of Louis and your bridal dress ?” 

‘Yes. But by-and-by more sinful 
thoughts came into my mind; for 
my eyes chancing to fall on a beau- 
tiful cachemire madame had worn 
in the morning, I wondered how 
Louis would like to see such a 
pretty thing on my shoulders, and 
then I put it on to see how it would 
suit my white dress; and it looked 
so lovely that I turned from one 
mirror to another to. admire myself 
in it. And then I—I began to wish 
I were a rich lady, and could wear 
cachemires every day. And when 
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once that thought took possession 
of me I went on. I took the ear- 
rings madame had taken out when 
she made her grande toilette, and 
fastened them in my ears; I hung 
her gold chain round my neck and 
clasped her bracelets round my 
wrists; and at the sight of every 
new ornament the wicked thought 
of longing to be a lady got more 
and more hold of me, till at last I 
laughed aloud at my delight. The 
sound seemed to echo on the still- 
ness of the room, and I almost be- 
lieved that it was not my own voice 
alone that had so strange an effect 
upon me. I shuddered, I knew not 
why, and at last worked myself u 

to such a pitch of terror that, as q 
glanced uneasily at the mirror before 
me, I almost fancied that I saw a 
man’s face peering at me from between 
the closed curtains of the window 
behind me. I shudder still when I 
think how terrified I felt when I 
remembered how lonely and unpro- 
tected I was. But the very excess 
of my terror checked my screams, 
and*I stood quite still before the 
mirror, trying to convince myself 
that the momentary glimpse of that 
face was only a phantom raised up 
by my conscience to punish my 
vanity. And by-and-by I began to 
recollect how impossible it was that 
any one could gain access to the 
room, whose only entrance was 
through my own chamber, which 
was only reached from the staircase 
with that heavy iron-bound door al- 
ways kept so carefully fastened. 
And as to the windows, they were 
forty or fifty feet from the ground. 
As I reflected thus, my fears became 
quieted, and hastily unfastening the 
chain and bracelets, I replaced them 
in the trinket drawer. I then took 
off the cachemire, folded it carefully, 
and put it away, that I might no 
longer have my thoughts engrossed 
by its lovely colour. And when 
this was done, I changed my dress 
and took up the embroidery madame 
had left me to finish. There was 
one thing, however, which I quite 
forgot—the earrings! It was pure 
forgetfulness, mon pére, leaving 
them in my ears, but they will not 
believe that it was so, and they 
found them there, and that you 
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know was greatly 


against me.’ She 
= @ moment and then continued 


history. 

‘Perhaps it was because these 
fatal rings were still in my ears; 
perhaps, that I had real cause for 
my terror; but, in spite of every 
effort, I could not keep my thoughts 
quiet as I sat at my work. The 
mirrors seemed to reflect and reflect 
again the light of my little lamp as 
I had never seen them do before; 
strange ghostly lights and shadows 
appeared to flit through the room, 
and whenever I chanced to look up, 
I was haunted by the dread of again 
seeing the face I had imagined peer- 
ing behind the window-curtains. 
At last, I could endure the uncer- 
tainty no longer, and I forced myself 
to look behind every curtain in the 
room. It was very difficult to gain 
the necessary courage, but I did it, 
and found—nothing; nothing but 
thick darkness.’ 

* And then, my child ?’ 

‘Ah! then madame came home 
very tired and very—’ she paused, 
then added ingenuously, ‘ People 
are often a little irritable when they 
are tired, and madame complained 
that I hurt her in arranging her 
hair for the night; and perhaps I 
did, for I was very sleepy. But, 
thank God! she said “ Good night, 
God bless you, my child!” before I 
left her. That is such a comfort to 
me now!’ 

The rest of the story was more 
briefly told. Julie slept late the 
morning after the ball, and when 
she awoke she was surprised to 
find that the door of communica- 
tion between her room and that of 
her mistress was still closed. 
Madame de |’Orme was in the habit 
of bolting it every night after 
Julie left her, but by an inge- 
nious mechanical contrivance could, 
when she wished it, withdraw the 
bolt without rising from bed, and 
in the morning it was generally 
unfastened. When this was not the 


case a single tap at the door was 
enough to break the light sleep of 
the comtesse. But to-day it was 
not so. Again and again Julie re- 
peated the summons without re- 
ceiving an answer. 

struck, half-past ten, 


Ten o'clock 
and there 





was no sound in the chamber. 
Eleven came, and Julie, alarmed at 
the length of her mistress’s slum- 
bers, determined on a desperate 
step to relieve her anxiety. She 
could obtain no assistance from 
without, for the key of the stair- 
case-door was in her mistress’s 
possession. She was therefore a 
prisoner in her own room, from 
which there was but one mode of 
egress, and that so perilous that 
only her present circumstances 
could have induced her to attempt 
it. Her window and those of the 
next room opened on a very narrow 
balcony, or rather ledge of stone, 
and along this ledge it was barely 
possible for her to creep, and by 
means of the key of her own win- 
dow, which accident had previously 
taught her fitted the others also, 
make her way into Madame de 
YOrme’s chamber. It was a dan- 
gerous attempt; one too which, if 
successful, might draw down upon 
her her mistress’s anger. Still she 
would willingly risk that, if she 
were sure that the balcony could bear 
her weight. How frail it looked! 
And so high from the ground that 
if she fell—! Her head grew giddy 
at the thought, but she was a brave, 
unselfish girl, and her anxiety on 
Madame de |’Orme’s account nerved 
her to dare the perilous passage. 
As she stepped cautiously from the 
window she almost gave up the 
project in despair. The ledge was 
scarce two feet wide, the balustrade 
that guarded it only eighteen inches 
high ; but she resolutely turned her 
eyes from the abyss beneath, and 
with the key in her hand reached 
the other window in safety. But 
the key was unnecessary, the win- 
dow was—open! The start occa- 
sioned by this discovery almost 
caused her to overbalance herself, 
but the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion taught her to clutch at the 
window -frame for support. She 
regained her equilibrium, thrust 
aside the closed curtain, and entered 
the room. 

All was still as death; but as she 
glanced hastily round she perceived 
that the secretaire where Madame 
de l’Orme kept her money and va- 
luable papers was open, and rifled 
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of its contents ; the jewel-casket left 
last night on the dressing-table was 
gone, and the wardrobes also were 
open, but apparently untouched. 
Could this have been done without 
rousing so light a sleeper as her 
mistress? A new fear fell upon her 
as she felt this was impossible, and 
with a tremulous step she advanced 
towards the bed. e curtains at 
its head were drawn as she was 
accustomed to find them in a morn- 
ing, the bed-clothes were unruffied. 
Nothing in the whole aspect of the 
bed gave token of violence, and yet 
she hesitated to withdraw the dra- 


pery. 

‘Madame, it is very late,’ she 
whispered. There was no answer. 
She repeated the words in a louder 
tone, and at le ventured to 
touch the hand that lay placidly 
outside the coverlet. Its touch was 
sufficient — that chilling peculiar 
touch which nothing but Death can 
give. She tore the curtain aside— 
the sight paralyzed her. 

Madame de lOrme was mur- 
dered, foully murdered, as Hazael 
murdered his master. A_ thick 
towel, used by the comtesse in her 
morning bath, had been soaked in 
water and pressed down on the 
sleeper’s face, so that suffocation 
had ensued, and that so suddenly, 
that she appeared to have passed 
from “mes to death without a 
8 e. 

“ Julie removed the cloth and 
gazed with tearful eyes on the al- 
tered countenance. The generous 
feelings of youth forgot the faults of 
the dead, and remembered only that 
she had sheltered and protected her 
—an orphan. And now who would 

rotect her? Protect her! ah! 

eavens, who would believe that she 
had no part in this great, this terri- 
ble crime? Like a flash of light- 
ning, the full danger of her position 
darted across her mind. Every sus- 
picion was against her, nothing was 
in her favour. 

The result showed the truth of 
her fears. Every circumstance 
combined to prove her guilt. Even 
Madeline, the person first sum- 
moned to her aid, could only say 
that ‘It was a sad pity Mademoi- 
selle Julie had been so imprudent. 
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She might be innocent, but it was 
strange that she should have ma- 
dame’s earrings on; and one could 
not but confess that the mode of ma- 
dame’s death was one which could 
have been effected by a child. And 
Mademoiselle Julie was the only 
person in her mistress’s confidence, 
and it must have required one who 
knew where her valuables were and 
where she kept her keys—under her 
pillow it seemed—to select only the 
valuables and jewels, and articles of 
small bulk, and leave all that was 
heavy and useless. True, these 
things were not found among Julie’s 
little possessions, but a man in one 
of the opposite houses had seen her 

along the balcony, and she did 
it with such apparent ease that one 
could not but feel that what was 
done once might have been done 
fifty times.’ 

In short, the mass of evidence 
was so conclusive against Julie, that 
the popular voice which had lately 
spoken of her as the victim of a 
high-tempered woman’s harshness, 
now. considered nothing bad enough 
for the ungrateful girl, and she 
might have been torn to pieces by 
the infuriated crowd had she not 
been rescued from them by the offi- 
cers of justice. 

Father Sylvestre listened to every 
particular with unflagging attention, 
and every now and then put perti- 
nent questions to Julie, intended to 
shake her testimony in her own 
favour were it possible she had 
attempted to deceive him. But she 
never swerved from the simple un- 
varnished truth, and when she came 
to the end she said simply, ‘ And 
now can you save me?” 

He shook his head. ‘The evi- 
dence against you isstrong,’ he said, 
gravely. ‘God alone can make you a 
way through this tangled thicket. 
But trust in Him whatever befalls 
you, remembering always that this 
life is not the end of all; that there 
is another world where righteous 
judgment is given; and there, if not 
here, you will be acquitted of this 
crime.’ 

‘ Ah! mon pére, I would bear all 
willingly but for my Louis. It will 
cause him such bitter grief to be- 
lieve his Julie a criminal.’ 
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‘I shall myself clear you to Louis 
if you are not acquitted by your 
{ndges, my daughter.’ And cheered 

y this promise and by the good old 
man’s blessing, Julie laid her 
down on her prison couch and 


slept. 

Through Father Sylvestre’s in- 
fluence the trial was delayed for 
many weeks, in the hope that the 
popular prejudice against Julie 
would pass away, or that some acci- 
dent might offer a clue by which to 
trace out the real murderer. 

The latter hope was disappointed, 
but the former was soon effected by 
the growing interest in the close of 
the fatal Russian campaign, and the 
return by twos and threes of the 
survivors. In these matters of pub- 
lic interest Julie had been almost 
forgotten by the inhabitants of St. 
Bignold, when a rumour arose that 
Monsieur de l’Orme had escaped the 
many dangers of the war, and was 
on the point of returning to the chi- 
teau. Ifsuch were the case, would 
it not be an insult to him to find 
that no steps had been taken to 
avenge his wife’s murder? The trial 
must be no longer delayed. It took 


place. Every one knows that in 
France such matters are very diffe- 
rently conducted from what they are 
with us. There no warning is given 


to the prisoner to beware lest he 
implicate himself by any confession. 
On the contrary, all means are em- 
ployed by leading questions and 
cross-examinations to draw from the 
supposed criminal anything that 
may lead to his conviction, and poor 
Julie’s artless answers served rather 
to fix than to remove the imputa- 
tions against her. 

The trial ended in her convic- 
tion. 

All — was over now; but 
Father Sylvestre’s teaching had not 
been in vain, and though doomed to 
a shameful and undeserved death, 
Julie bore her fate so meekly yet so 
bravely, that even the stern officers 
of the Court gave way when they 
saw the look of patient resignation 
that rested on that sweet face. As 
for the populace, its mood had 
changed once more. They now re- 
gretted the fate they had invoked 
upon her, and crowded round the 


door by which she was to pass out 
to express their eee ae com- 
miseration. But for Father Syl- 
vestre’s aid, the efforts of the offi- 
cials had scarcely availed to save her 
from the — of the fickle 
crowd. At last a passage was made 
for her amid their ranks, and she 
had almost reached the door of her 
— when a man rushed forward, 
and, flinging himself straight in her 

ath, exclaimed, ‘ Julie, my Julie!’ 
in such accents of grief that it did 
not require her sudden paleness, or 
her agonized whisper of ‘ Louis,’ to 
remind Father Sylvestre that the 
toil-worn soldier before him was the 
girl’s lover. 


CHAPTER III. 


The explanations that followed this 
terrible meeting, the sympathy of the 
crowd, the misery of Louis, may be 
imagined, but fortunately for both 
him and Julie neither his natural 
temper nor his late habits of life 
were of a kind to lead him to despair 
easily. 

‘Julie is innocent, and must be 
proved so,’ was his ready answer, 
when the old priest endeavoured to 
make him submit to his fate. ‘I 
shall save her even yet. I feel it—I 
am certain of it. Give me but three 
days more of that precious life and 
I shall save her.’ 

The old man shook his head, but 

romised to do his utmost, and the 

baw was readily granted to the 
wy sy yers of the good father 
aan of the gallant soldier, who had 
gone through that dreadful cam- 
paign. Louis, however, scarcely 
waited to hear that it was granted 
before he set energetically to work 
to track out the truth. He gained 
admission to the Hotel de l’Orme 
—he examined every part of it, as if 
still expecting to find traces of the 
murderer—he opened the windows 
one by one—he passed as Julie had 
done along the narrow ledge outside 
them, and paused as she had done at 
the open window of the mirrored 
boudoir. 

‘You have found something, my 
friend ?’ said the sergeant of police 
who had accompanied him in his 
search. ‘It does not, however, seem 
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steel instrument which Louis had 
discovered still sticking in the back 
of the window. ‘She used it, I ~ 
pose, to force back the bolt. It 
looks like the sharp point of a pair 
of scissors.’ 
‘No,’ said Louis, quietly, ‘it is 
of a graver’s tool. Nota very 
ikely instrument to be found in a 
woman’s repository ; and, trifling as 
it is, it may be a clue to what I 
want. Are there many engravers 
at St. Bignold’s ?’ 
‘Let me see. Engravers? No, 
only one ; Clement Lebrun by name.’ 
‘IT seem to have heard of him 
before.’ 
‘ Probably,’ replied the sergeant, 
drily. ‘It was he who saw Mademoi- 
selle Julie pass along the balcony.’ 
‘ Then he lives close by ?’ 
‘Yes, and no. It is a good quar- 
ter of a mile by the road to reach 
the Rue Sylvaine, and yet,’ pointing 
out of the window, ‘ that is his house 
right opposite.’ 
Louis gave a start as he said this, 
and leaned far out of the window, 
as if he longed to clear the narrow 
space between at a bound, then 
drawing back examined the balcony 
more minutely than before. 
‘You have an idea, my friend,’ 
again suggested the sergeant. 
*T have.’ 
‘ And I also.’ 
- Louis looked keenly at his com- 
— but could read nothing in 

is imperturbable countenance. ‘ Let 
a seek this Lebrun,’ he said at 

‘He is not a man to be trifled 
with,’ said the sergeant. 

‘Nor am I,’ was the calm, decided 
answer. 

After tracing several intricate 
winding streets they reached the 
Rue Sylvaine, and entered Lebrun’s 
house, in everything a contrast to 
that they had just quitted. It was 
as much crowded with human beings 
as the Hotel de ]’Orme was deserted ; 
as full of life and sound as the other 
was empty of all but fearful me- 
mories. 

Lebrun received them coldly but 
courteously, and learning from the 
sergeant that Louis was a friend of 
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the de l’Orme family, and desirous 
to know all he could tell of the 
murder, he gave his story calmly 
and succinctly. 

*‘ All he knew,’ he said, ‘ was that, 
when sitting at work the morning 
after the murder, he had been at- 
tracted by seeing a girl step out from 
the opposite window, and, walking 
along the narrow ledge, enter the one 
adjoining it. It had struck him at 
the time as peculiar, and on hearing 
of the murder he naturally mentioned 
what he had seen.’ 

‘ And you could speak with autho- 
rity,’ said the sergeant ; ‘ for, though 
Madame de l’Orme’s house is some 
distance from this by the road, I 
should say that her windows were 
within thirty feet of yours. What 
say you, Monsieur Louis ?’ 

‘Thirty, said Louis, leaning out 
of the wide casement, to do which 
more easily he removed a pot of 
flowers which stood against the 
balustrade. ‘I should say twenty 
was nearer the mark.’ 

‘I never measured the distance,’ 
said the engraver, sullenly. 

His change of tone struck both 
the sergeant and Louis, but neither 
spoke in return, although each de- 
voted himself to a careful examina- 
tion of Lebrun’s premises; Louis by 
removing the flower-pots in the bal- 
cony one by one and examining the 
upper edge of the balustrade, the 
sergeant by scanning closely but 
unobtrusively the furniture of the 
workshop. There were only two 
things which seemed to either sus- 
picious; but as they tallied with the 
idea that had occurred to both they 
observed them minutely. One was, 
that the plants in the window were 
far more valuable than seemed con- 
sistent with the poverty of the en- 
graver; the other that, besides the 
various things essential to his trade, 
there was a very long plank of wood 
leaning against the wall in the 
darkest corner of the room. The 
sergeant also perceived that Lebrun’s 
eyes furtively followed his as they 
rested inquisitively on the hidden 
plank. 

‘ Have you any more questions to 
ask me, gentlemen ?’ the engraver at 
last said, in a tone that had less of 
courtesy than the words he used, 
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‘for I am a poor man, and cannot 

afford to lose the daylight.’ 

_ © Yes,’ said Louis, turning from 
the window. ‘I wish you to tell me 

what use you make of this?’ select- 

ing a particular tool from those that 

were lying on the table. 

‘It is a graver, said the man at 
once. 

‘I thought so; and this is one 
also, is it not?’ and he took from his 
pocket the + he had found 
at the Hotel de l’Orme. 

‘Tt seems so,’ stammered Lebrun, 
growing suddenly pale; but added 
quickly, ‘ Why do you ask me ?” 

‘ Because I wish to know whether 
it is yours?’ 

Before he could make up his mind 
how to answer the apparently simple, 
but evidently em ing question, 
the sergeant tapped him on the 
shoulder. ‘Mon ami,’ he said, ‘I 
have measured the plank in the cor- 
ner of your chamber. I find it is 
twenty feet long. Will you permit 
me to remove one or two of your 
beautiful flowers, and, resting it on 
the part of the balustrade already 
broken, thrust it across the street 
towards the Hotel de l’Orme? It 
seems to me it will find a resting- 
place on the broken part of the 
balustrade opposite madame’s cham- 
ber window. What think you, 
Monsieur Louis ?” 

During this courteous address 
Lebrun’s paleness changed to some- 
thing still more ghastly—a grey 
hue, like that of death; and when, a 
moment afterwards, the sergeant, 
suddenly changing his tone, said, 
‘Clement Lebrun, I arrest you as 
the murderer of Madame de 1’Orme,’ 
he made no effort to refute the accu- 
sation, but with the calmness of de- 
spair permitted the arrest to take 
place. Little more was necessary to 
prove Lebrun’s guilt and Julie’s 
innocence. As Louis had said, the 
finding of the broken graver, though 
a trifle, was the clue to the whole 
mystery. The position of Lebrun’s 
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house, as respected the Hotel de 
YOrme, naturally suggested to a 
military eye the possible means of 


passing from one to another, which 
the broken edge of the carved balus- 
trade on either side confirmed. The 
rest was easy, and was made certsin 
by ~ > — of the murderer. 

e long resolved to possess 
himself of the jewels and money 
which Madame de |’Orme was said 
to keep in her own chamber, and 
had intended to secrete himself there 
during her absence at the ball and 
secure his booty at leisure. Julie’s 
presence had prevented him. His 
was the face she had seen in the 
mirror; and her unconscious inter- 
ference with his projects then had 

to him afterwards the 
fiendish idea of turning the suspicion 
of the murder on her. His success 
had been more complete than he had 
dared to hope. But it is seldom in- 
deed that, to use a Scotch expression, 
@ murderer is not ‘so left to himself’ 
as to leave one fatal clue to his crime 
where all else has been concealed 
with consummate ability. In Le- 
brun’s case there were two—the 
broken tool and the plank of wood 
by which he had bridged over the 
abyss. But for this oversight on his 
part the innocent must have suffered 
for the guilty. 

A month later and Julie’s love 
dream was fulfilled. Kneeling in 
her white dress before the altar of 
the chapel of the chateau, the wreath 
of orange-flowers on her head, and 
Monsieur de l’Orme himself honour- 
ing the ceremony by his presence, 
she became the wife of her faithful 
Louis; and each was dearer to the 
other because each had, though in 
such different circumstances, stood 
face to face with the grim king of 
terrors, Death, and been rescued 
from him by an arm more mighty 
still, in whom both had trusted even 
when hope had almost become de- 


spair. 
M. M. B. 





was Sir Guy and the Lady Clare, 
In a boat on the lake so blue: 

She was a lady exceedingly fair, 

And he a young knight, gallant, bold, debonnaire, 
And loving, and loyal, and true. 


Sir Guy had been rowing, but rested now 

To breathe forth sweet words of love ; 
And he prayed her with many an ardent vow 
That if she loved him, she would ailow 

Him to wear as a token her glove. 


The lady was coy, and she said yea and nay, 
But who can a lover withstand ? 

So she drew off her glove, and with a half sigh, 

She bade him continue her true knight for aye, 
And he gratefully kissed her white hand. 


To his heart the dear tiny trophy he pressed, 

Ere he took up the oars again, 
And this thought his soul in its gladness possessed : 
‘ By all noble deeds shall my love be expressed, 

In words to declare it is vain!’ 


The day it was warm, and the sun was high, 
And the blushing young Lady Clare 
Leaned over the boat side languidly, 
In my sparkling First as it rippled by 
To cool her hand so fair. 
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But sudden a scream, and a cry of woe, 
‘ T’ve lost it, ’tis gone, oh Guy! 
~My Second, my Second! I loved it so - 
No sense of my Whole did that brave knight know, 
But ere you could count, one, two, three, four, five, 
He had pulled off his coat, and prepared for a dive, 
Alas! ’twas the throw of a die! 


Down plunged he as deep as a diving bell, 
(He was a diving bean) ; 
But alack the day that I should tell! 


He dived, not wisely, but too well, 
And, like truth, he stopped below. 


Young maidens, take warning by Lady Clare; 
In summer don’t hope to be cold ; 
Remember one glove will not serve for a pair ; 
Of boating with gallant young men beware ; 
But if a true love they do really declare— 
Then, don’t throw them over for gold! 


PHILIP MORTON: 


THE STORY OF A WIFE’S SECRET, A HUSBAND'S TRUST, AND A FRIEND'S 
STRATEGY, 


By tHe Avutruor or ‘THe House in PIccaprty.’ 


CHAPTER ITI. 


BerorE DINNER AT KEMPSTOWE. 


Ler us employ the quiet hour be- 
fore dinner, by taking a correspond- 
ing liberty with the rest of the in- 
habitants of Kempstowe to that we 
have already taken with Mr. Morton. 
Let us follow them, that is, to the 
privacy of their chambers. The 
first room into which we glance is 
that of Mrs. Ponsonby. She is not 
there, and her lord is sitting in 
a deliciously sleep-inducing chair, 
awaiting her return; for she had 
been hastily summoned to welcome 
a guest who arrived while the party 
were out riding. Fred Ponsonby 
looks a little impatient, for he is 
anxious to hear the report his wife 
will give of her almost stranger 
guest, whom she has hitherto only 
had an opportunity of studying in 
London crowds. Availing ourselves 
of one of the many privileges invi- 
sibility bestows, we will follow Mrs. 
Ponsonby to the dressing-room of 
Miss Thwaites. 


Seated on a little couch is Mrs. 
Ponsonby, still in her habit; she has 
removed her hat, which she holds, 
together with her whip and gloves, 
in one hand, while the other one 
rests on the arm of a young lady 
who is sitting by her side with an 
embarrassed air, and whom Mrs. 
Ponsonby is gently endeavouring, 
by word and gesture, to reassure. 
Exactly opposite to Miss Thwaites 
is seated a middle-aged lady, of a 
severely neat aspect; the latter, 
though rigidly calm outwardly, can- 
not be so inwardly, for the bright- 
red spot on either cheek speaks of 
nervousness, or indigestion. She is 
Miss (or Mrs., she prefers being 
called) Baines, companion and in- 
structor in the ways of good society 
to Miss Thwaites, the heiress. 

Before describing Miss Thwaites, 
we will take a short glance at her 
antecedents. 

She had, in truth, awoke one 
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morning, when about three-and- 
twenty, to find her father dead and 
herself famous, and this from no 
effort of her own. 

In a dingy old house, at the back 
of a dingy chemist’s shop, in a 
murky thoroughfare turning out 
of the Tottenham Court Road, Eliza 
Thwaites, the heiress, had been born 
and bred. Here she had resided 
until the death of her father, who 
had toiled in that shop for sixty 
years—toiled ‘ hardly,’ as his neigh- 
bours perceived, although they little 
knew how profitably he was invest- 
ing his grindingly-got gains. They 
spoke of him as ‘ an old hunks, who 
would leave that girl of his com- 
fortably off for all he lived so near ;’ 
but they thought, no more than she 
did, of how well off he would leave 
her. Themeans by which he achieved 
his end, the way in which he raked 
his gold together, and turned it over, 
Iam not going to enlarge upon, for 
to do so would hinder instead of 
furthering my story. Pills were the 
foundation stone of his vast fabric of 
wealth, I believe. He had with 
much care, when still a very young 
man, concocted a harmless, nasty 
pill, which he called ‘ Thwaites’s 
Pill of Life,’ and this pill had gone 
down the public throat as fast as it 
could be made. In later life, and 
under other names, he had perhaps 
caused the same credulous public to 

Awallow other pills, which proved 
more lucrative to him, though often 
detrimental, and it may be ruinous, 
to his customers. But with all this 
we have nothing whatever to do, 
any more than had his only child, 
Eliza, who knew nothing of these 
matters, and whose tears at her 
father’s death were dried from sheer 
astonishment when an old lawyer 
came to her and told her that by 
her father’s will it was decreed that 
she was to be a great heiress and a 
great lady. She was to take a house, 
or rather the lawyer was to take one 
for her, in a certain fashionable 
Square; she was to live in grand 
style; and, as soon as possible, 
marry either a nobleman, or a gen- 
tleman of good family, with a ‘ good 
name, who would consent to add 
unto this name that of ‘ Thwaites,’ 
and so render the latter aristocratic. 
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It was further decreed that the old 
lawyer should find some respectable 
lady to live with Miss Thwaites, until 
such gentleman could be found. 
Miss Thwaites saved him this trouble 
by saying she should like to have 
Miss Baines, her old schoolmistress, 
to live with her. All this had hap- 
pened more than a year ago, and for 
a portion of a ‘season’ Miss Eliza 
Thwaites had tasted the delights of 
that London life in which her ten 
thousand a year entitled her to share. 
People— great, established, titled 
people—with younger sons possessed 
of lordly tastes were kind to her; 
and would, had she been different, 
have paid a kind of court to her. 
She had gone out shiveringly into 
the best society, and felt miserably 
that her hands were red and toil- 
hardened; that her habits, her man- 
ners, her voice, her thoughts were 
not as theirs; for the old chemist had 
forgotten one thing while planning 
that his daughter should be a lady— 
he had omitted to train her to be 
anything better than a domestic 
sernb ; and at three-and-twenty early 
habits are fixed. 

Mrs. Ponsonby had met the poor 
friendless girl several times, and had 
pitied her profoundly for being awk- 
ward; but it would never have oc- 
curred to her to ask Miss Thwaites 
to visit her at Kempstowe had not 
Mrs. Forrester urged her to do so. 
* Tt will be a great kindness, a cha- 
rity, my dear,’ she had said to Mrs. 
Ponsonby, who had been a great 
friend of Flora’s from the time they 
had together thrown crumbs to the 
ducks in the Serpentine, and trun- 
died their hoops against one another 
in the square enclosure. ‘Flora will 
improve her, poor girl, greatly, I have 
no doubt; and if Charlie should take 
a fancy to her, I should not be at 
all displeased.’ Accordingly, Miss 
Thwaites was a guest at Kempstowe. 

She sits on the couch by elegant, 
kind-eyed Mrs. Ponsonby, who has 
come to her the moment she hears 
of her arrival, and welcomes her 
with that perfect breeding which 
comes from the heart as well as 
from the head. Eliza Thwaites has 
travelled down to Kempstowe in a 
rich moiré-antique dress of a newand 
fashionable hue; this is distended 

L 2 
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over the largest of crinolines, but, 
for all that, it will not take the 
sweeping outline that she feels would 
be right. Mrs. Ponsonby’s habit is 
covered with specks of mud; her 
dark hair is closely confined by a 
small plain net; not even a brooch 
fastens her little white collar; and 
yet Eliza Thwaites, as she casts a 
sidelong glance at this lady,so devoid 
of ornament, feels that the ‘ some- 
thing’ about her must be the ‘ ele- 
gance’ of which she has heard, but 
which, in spite of her crackling silk, 
her glittering long chain, and her 
diamond rings, she feels just now so 
miserably deficient in. She is a 
short girl, with a square, compact 
figure; her hair, of a good bright 
brown, is dressed in large double 
bandeaux, and behind is fixed an 
arrangement of velvet, Roman pearls, 
and lace, that speaks touchingly of 
Tottenham Court Road. She has 
rather a wide face, and the colour 
on her cheeks, never very delicate, 
is now a deep beet-root tinge from 
agitation. Her eyes are dark hazel, 
and would be good, expressive, honest 
orbs enough if she gave them fair 
play, and did not so persistently 
turn them away whenever she ad- 
dresses, or answers rather, any one. 
Just now she is especially uncom- 
fortable from the contrast offzred by 
that little hand—six-and-a-quarter 
and exquisitely shaped—which rests 
upon her arm, to her own fleshy, 
thick ones. These latter, from con- 
stant rubbing for the last ten mi- 
nutes, present the appearance of 
pieces of rich, underdone Christmas 
beef; they have done much hard 
work, these poor hands, that are 
now so despised by their owner, and 
their nails are blunt, and the texture 
-of the skin is rough, and catches the 
delicate lace which edges her sleeve. 
Altogether, Mrs. Ponsonby deems it 
will be kinder to leave her for a 
time, so she says kindly, rising up 
as she speaks— 

‘I must go and dress for dinner 
now; when I am ready shall I come 
and call for you? And poor Eliza 
Thwaites says, ‘ Yes; if she will be 
so very kind; and her mind is re- 
lieved a little; for the thoughts of 
entering a great room full of people 
had weighed upon her. 
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The next room into which we will 
enter is that of the young lady who 
had ridden the chestnut, about 
whose curb Charlie Forrester had 
been anxious. Kate Elton is sitting 
before the toilet glass, endeavouring, 
with trembling hands, to dress her 
hair; she is a pretty little dark- 
haired girl, with immense brown eyes 
and a creamy complexion; but this 
latter is heightened now into a vivid 
flush which has mounted to her 
very brow. In the broad window- 
seat, which is in a line with the 
table, Flora Forrester is sitting; 
and, to gain an insight into what 
has caused that flush on Miss Elton’s 
cheek, we will take the liberty of 
listening to a few sentences of their 
conversation. 

* Do make haste and dress, Kate,’ 
says Flora, who is herself already 
attired in a pretty, cloudy, summer- 
evening dress, ‘ you will be late, as 
sure as possible; and then Charlie 
will begin to fidget, and that will set 
mamma wondering.’ 

‘So I will, Flora; see how quick 
Iam!’ tumbling her hair up as she 
speaks in such a loose and unbe- 
coming way that she has to com- 
mence her work over again. ‘ But 
do advise me, dear? What shail | 
do? help me, will you? 

* How can I, Kate? I am sure | 
don’t know what to advise.’ 

* [thought—that is, I hoped—that 
is, I made sure’ (stammering al- 
most in her agitation) ‘ that you 
would help us—tell us what to do?’ 

‘Why, haven’t you “ done” 
enough already, Kate?’ replies Flora, 
laughing ; adding more seriously a 
moment after, ‘ Really and truly, | 
would help you if I could, Kate. 
You know that, and so does Charlie, 
I hope; but any advice I could give 
you would be so utterly useless. 
If I say “ Tell papa and mamma at 
once,” which, as it would be the 
most straightforward, seems to me 
the best thing you could do, it would 
be of no use. I don’t suppose you 
would do it; at least, I don’t sup- 
ae Charlie would think it wise, 
eh?’ 

‘No, I'm sure he would not, 
Flora; he made me promise not to 
tell you, even, but I couldn’t help 
it, when you came in looking s0 
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kind. Do you think Charlie so very 
wrong, Flora?’ 

‘No, dear. Yes, he’s wrong; not 
in having fallen in love with you, 
but in having asked you to marry 
him. Oh, Katie! there will be such 
a fuss when papa and mamma come 
to know it.’ 

‘I can live on anything—on no- 
thing—with Charlie,’ exclaimed Kate, 
passionately, ‘ and be happy, and so 
could he, he says.’ 

‘ No, you could not, Kate, that’s 
nonsense ; and as to Charlie! well, 
I won’t say anything, because it will 
do no good; but, for gracious’ sake, 
don’t marry him under the idea that 
he “ can live upon nothing.” ’ 

‘I could not Ae/p his proposing to 
me, you know, Flora; now could I?” 

‘ Oh, no—nor accepting him either, 
f suppose. Well, dear Kate, I can 
only say I hope it will end well. 1 
shall like you for a sister-in-law as 
much as ever I have liked you for 
a friend; but after all my good 
wishes you are exactly in the same 
place as you were before, and it is 
no use my attempting to conceal the 
fact from you. You have my best 
wishes though, Kate, I assure you. 
And now, as you will not dress 
while I remain here to talk to you, I 
shall go away.’ 

‘Flora! Flora!’ cried Kate Elton, 
energetically springing up and seiz- 
ing her friend by the hands as the 
latter was about to leave the room, 
‘don’t counsel your brother, don’t 
persuade Charlie to leave me—to 
give me up—it will kill me if you 
do!’ 

‘ No, I will not, you poor child— 
I will not.’ 

‘And when it is known, Flora, 
will you try and induce the Dean 
and Mrs. Forrester—’ 

* Ah, Kate, that I never shall do; 
I cannot give you the hope that any 
persuasions of mine will be of any 
avail, unless circumstances alter very 
materially.’ 

So Flora, rather sadly, leaves the 
room, and the poor little recently 
betrothed sheds some scalding tears. 

In a room nearly opposite to the 
one in which this little scene has 
been enacted sits near an open 
window Captain Forrester. As he 
has no one to talk to, we shall better 
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gain an insight into his feelings by 
looking over his shoulder at a letter 
he has just penned to a brother 
officer, whose name is of little con- 
sequence, as he only exists in my 
story for the purpose of having this 
one letter written to him. 


* Dear CLAUDE (it commenced), 

‘I am in a precious fix, and you will say 
I have made an awful fool of myself; but 
before I tell you how, I want to ask you to 
do something for me. Sell the grey horse 
I got from Turner—get as long a price for 
him as youcan, Ashe is known about 
Aldershott, he had better, 1 think, notwith- 
standing his excellence, be sent to a new 
neighbourhood for sale—and with what he 
makes settle the bills I enclose as far as the 
money will go. The Dean refuses to in- 
crease my allowance, and my mother says 
she can do nothing for me. This is not 
the worst—Kate Elton is here, and I have 
made a fool of myself. I dare not let this 
be known, as my mother has induced Mrs, 
Ponsonby to catch an heiress for me; | 
have not seen her yet, but twenty heiresses 
would not shake my faith to Kate, who is 
looking prettier than ever. Manage that 
matter about the grey as soon as possible 
(I gave seventy for him, but he’s worth 
mére) for these fellows have been bothering 
me. 

* Yours faithfully, 
*‘ CHARLES FORRESTER.” 


* Here’s a sacrifice I’m about to 
make for you, Kate, for he’s a horse 
| shall not meet the like of again in 
a hurry,’ said Captain Forrester to 
himself as he sealed his letter; ‘ but 
if I told her of it she would think it 
all nothing; women are so precious 
selfish! And won’t my own people 
be down upon me like a thousand 
of bricks when they hear of it!’ 

Having finished his labours, Cap- 
tain Forrester got up and brushed 
out his chestnut curls and thought 
* What a lovely girl Kate Elton was.’ 

‘ Maurice! you need not leave the 
room at all,’ said pretty little Lady 
St. Clair to her maid, eyeing herself 
complacently in the glass, before 
which she was sitting to be dressed ; 
she did not want to have any private 
and confidential conversation with 
her lord, who had just hobbled in, 
looking sulky. The afternoon had 
been long and wearisome to Lord 
St. Clair; jealousy had prevented 
his indulging in refreshing slumbers 
at his accustomed time, and after- 
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wards he had determinately kept 
himself awake because he wanted to 
see if the half-foreign fellow rode by 
Ida’s side on their return. 

Drowsiness overtook him, unfor- 
tunately, just previous to that re- 
turn, and as he did not choose to 
accuse her on suspicion of having 
been indiscreet enough to accept 
the escort of one especial cavalier 
the whole time, he had merely come 
up to grumble with her about her 
having ‘ridden the horse of she 
didn’t know who.’ 

* But I do know “ who” he is,’ she 
said, turning the bright little face 
with its large surprised blue eyes 
upon him. Lady St. Clair always 
looked surprised at any one being 
rash enough to blame her in the 
slightest. ‘And I like him very 
much, and his horse carried me 
beautifully. I wish you could have 


gone with us,’ she politely added. 
‘If you had, you would have been 
pleased too, instead of being cross and 
scolding me, and calling Mr. Morton 
a “ you don’t know who,” my lord.’ 
She gave the last clause of her sen- 
tence rather poutingly. 


‘Well, my lady, he _ replied, 
grumpily, ‘as you have had your 
pleasure, now perhaps you'll consult 
mine ; it is that you don’t go tear- 
ing about the country on any other 
horse than your own.’ 

‘ The old bear!’ thought the young 
wife, ‘ to say that to me before my 
maid! when if he had told me 
quietly I would have done anything 
to oblige him! Has Philip Morton, 
I wonder, ever spoken so crossly and 
coarsely to any woman in his life?’ 

The public reprimand was unwise 
on the part of Lord St. Clair; his 
wife did not speak to him again; 
but as soon as she was dressed she 
walked out of the room. 

A fairy queen indeed she seemed, 
as she took her place on a couch in 
one of the windows of the corridor 
and looked at the long line of Pon- 
sonbys deceased who were hanging 
on the opposite wall. A fairy queen, 
or a butterfly, for with nothing else 
could you compare her, she was so 
delicately small, so ethereal. 

Maurice had set off and adorned 
her mistress’s fair beauty to-day by 
decking her in the colour that well 
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suited her—blue. A pale blue 
chenille net held her bright auburn 
hair, and a blue and white silk- 
striped, gauzy, grenadine dress 
floated about her. She looked like 
a convolvulus as she reclined there 
against the cushions of dark-brown 
velvet, and presently along the cor- 
ridor came Philip Morton. 

‘ Ah!’ she exclaimed, brightening 
visibly at his approach, for she had 
been made to suffer through him, 
and, like a true woman, she liked 
him the better for it. ‘ Ah, Mr. 
Morton, I was going to say, I had 
been waiting for you ever so long; 
that would not be true; but I have 
been waiting for some one to come 
past who can reach me one of those 
lovely white roses,’ and she pointed 
as she spoke to several clusters of 
flowers which could be easily seen, 
but not so easily reached, through 
the open window. 

He leaned out. ‘ Here are some, 
Lady St. Clair, but they have 
withered leaves. I will only give 
you a perfect flower—fresh, bright, 
and beautiful as yourself,’ he added, 
admiringly. ‘ You must let me stand 
in that corner of the sofa.’ 

He had grasped the rose, a large, 
pure, spotless flower, but to do this 
he had to lean a long way out. The 
prize was gained, however, when he 
nearly lost his balance, and it was 
only by astrong effort, which left him 
rather pale, that he could recover 
himself. 

But the next moment he was pre- 
senting the rose—offering it rather— 
to the lady, who was shaking too 
violently from agitation to take it. 
She had seen that he was nearly 
over; she had suffered agony during 
that one moment of suspense, when 
he was making the effort, and now 
she could only clasp her hands and 
mutter, as she grew paler and paler, 
‘Jf you had fallen; if you had 
fallen!’ 

‘I could not have lost my life in 
the service of a fairer lady,’ he said, 
attempting to speak gaily, but withal 
very much touched by the interest 
this lovely almost stranger displayed 
for him; and as he said the last 
words his eye fell upon the chiselled 
features and penetrating, deep eyes of 
Horace Greville. 
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Down in the library, whither they 
had hastily retired as soon as they 
had completed a rapid toilet, were 
Sir Ulric Lyster and his friend, Mr. 
Berners. 

‘ Are you sure this information is 
correct, George?’ asked the baronet, 
running his eye rapidly over a soiled 
sheet of note-paper. 

‘Quite sure. That is, I can answer 
for his good faith as certainly as I 
can for my own. I asked him to go 
down to the training-stables, because 
I had heard a hint before to the 
effect that Saint Kevin was not so 
safe a horse as you thought.’ 

‘Then my book—and it’s precious 
heavy, too—is a bad one,’ said Sir 
Ulric, moodily. ‘The only thing for 
me is to propose to the pill-man’s 
daughter — what's her name? — 
Thwaites ?’ 

‘The best thing for you, indeed,’ 
said his friend, who was a true ‘ rat.’ 
‘Very likely she'll have you; it 
won't do for her to be too particular, 
you know.’ 

The baronet was a poor repre- 
sentative, truly, of those who bear 
the ‘bloody hand’ by right. He 
looked not unlike a long-haired 
terrier, but he deserved something 
better at the lips of his friend. 
The Hon. George Berners would 
have been obliged for some years to 
eat his bread by the sweat of his 
aristocratic brow had it not been for 

_dir Ulric’s generosity. 

‘Who are you writing to in such 
hot haste, Carry? asked Agnes 
Gambier, languidly, of her sister. 
*You’re not rescinding your refusal 
to the Earl of Wilton’s, are you? 
You haven’t given up Mr. Morton 
yet, surely ?’ 


‘To your first question, I answer 


that I am writing for a lot of cos- 
tumes to be sent down. Mrs. Pon- 
sonby tells me the stage will be 
finished to-morrow. Your second is 
so imbecile that I shall not answer 
it at all.’ 

‘ Imbecile, indeed,’ replied Agnes, 
quietly, ‘to imagine you would give 
up such a prize while there re- 
mained the faintest shadow of a 
chance of your gaining it. What is 
the play to be?’ 

‘L have not yet decided.’ 

‘At any rate, Carry, take my ad- 
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vice, and don’t give Lady St. Clair a 
very becoming part; if he gets into 
a flirtation with a married woman 
he’s lost.’ 

‘Trust me for that, Agnes. To- 
morrow we will decide on the play. 
It had better be something that will 
take in Mrs. Ponsonby, Flora, and 
Kate Elton—ourselves of course— 
and no more. Lady St. Clair does 
not deserve a “ fair field and no 
favour.” I have no patience with 
the woman.’ 

‘Nor I,’ chimed in Agnes. And 
s0 in attacking a common foe the 
sisters waived their own little mutual 
heartburnings and grew cordial. 

So passed the hours before dinner 
with the different members of the 
party assembled at Kempstowe. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH PLANS ARE FORMED FOR 
PHILIP MORTON AND OTHERS, 
‘*T were long to tell and vain to 
hear’ how, at length, they all re- 
assembled and ate that dinner for 
which the previous hour had been 
a preparation; how Mr. Ponsonby 
carried away, swooped off with, the 
Dean’s lady before that affectionate 
mother could perceive how her 
children would be disposed of for 
the next two hours and a half; how 
Sir Ulric Lyster, after glancing 
curiously through his eye-glass for 
some moments at Miss Thwaites, as 
if she were rather an interesting 
thing in zoology, advanced and 
offered that young lady his little 
arm, which she grasped with such 
convulsive energy that she hurt it; 
how Philip, just as he was going to 
dare the eye and tongue of idle 
scandal by offering himself as escort 
to the Titania whom he had fright- 
ened, was touched on the arm by 
his beautiful hostess, and given to 
understand that he was to ‘ have the 
honour’ of leading her in — for 
Mrs. Ponsonby had seen Lord St. 
Clair’s brow darken at the evident 
intention of this handsome half-don, 
her guest; how the Misses Gambier, 
Fitzpatrick, Mr. Berners, and other 
small deer paired themselves off for 
the occasion ; how Captain Forrester 
so elaborately avoided Kate Elton 
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that that young lady burned with 
wrath, and his sister Flora with fear, 
that his over-precaution would be- 
tray his secret; how Flora herself, 
through stress of circumstances, was 
compelled for those two hours and a 
half to sit next to Horace Greville ; 
how Miss Thwaites, whenever she 
glanced at her friend and instruc- 
tress, Miss Baines, was rendered 
wretched by the extra rigidity that 
lady immediately imparted to her 
‘throat and shoulders, evidently in- 
tending that her pupil should ‘do 
likewise,’ and how this proceeding, 
resulting in a widely different effect 
to that produced by the ‘ throat and 
shoulders’ of any other lady present, 
caused Miss Thwaites to doubt her 
friend’s possession of that ‘ some- 
thing’ which she had already marked 
in Mrs. Ponsonby. All this shall 
not be enlarged upon at greater 
length, but summarily dismissed 
with the few sentences I have be- 
stowed upon it. 

They were back in the drawing- 
room, in the long, lofty drawing- 
room,which, combining old-fashioned 
comfort with all the modern ap- 
pliances of luxury as it did, was the 
very beau idéal of the principal re- 
ception-room of an English mansion. 
Lord St. Clair had elected to play 
cribbage, and his poor little wife, 
who hated cribbage, had, in a fit of 
penitence for the petulance she had 
displayed up-stairs, volunteered to 
be the victim. She found it hard to 
count, and move her little pegs, and 
keep her attention strung up to the 
pitch Lord St. Clair required of his 
partner, when disjointed sentences 
from other groups reached her. But 
the fright she had received in the 
corridor had humbled her. If 
Philip Morton jad fallen out and 
broken his neck, where should she 
have gone for comfort and sympathy 
in the remorse that would have been 
hers to endure? Not to her lord, 
she felt sorrowfully sure, for the 
circumstance would have given a 
colouring to the half-hinted suspicion 
which had so much offended him. 
Out of the fulness of her gratitude 
for the escaped danger there grew a 
softer feeling for her husband. She 
began to pity him for being old, and 
gouty, and cross; and so, with a 
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shudder at the thought of how poor 
Philip would have looked with all 
his beauty mangled by the terrible 
fall that might have been his, she 
strongly constrained her attention 
and fixed it upon the game. And 
so winningly lovely was she in her 
desire to please, so purely fresh 
looked, and was, this May, that her 
crabbed December felt ashamed of 
the thoughts he had suffered to cloud 
his mind that afternoon, and of the 
prohibition he had issued as to her 
riding the stranger’s snow-white 
steed. 

There has been a duet; triumphant 
Carry Gambier has dashed off a 
brilliant pianoforte accompaniment 
to the melody Philip Morton has 
tinkled forth from his guitar, and 
now she has—being a little fatigued 
with the exercise she has taken on 
the instrument—wheeled round on 
the music stool to find herself and 
Philip the centre of a group. He 
leans upon a high-backed chair, and 
what with his lounging, graceful 
attitude, and the suggestive guitar 
on which he occasionally strikes a 
chord, and the old memories the 
romance he has sung has called up, 
he looks more the Spanish don than 
ever, despite the rigorous English 
evening costume in which he is 
arrayed. Mrs. Ponsonby has come 
up to him with the advertisement 
sheet of that morning’s ‘Times’ in 
her hand. 

* Read that, Mr. Morton,’ she says. 
‘You have not settled upon any house 
yet, and I think this will just suit 
you.’ 

Philip reads. It is a description 
of a furnished house and grounds 
that are to be let in ‘ the garden of 
England,’ in the fair county of Kent. 
The place is about twenty miles from 
London; it is called a ‘ residence fit 
for any nobleman,’ and it is stated 
that ‘good shooting’ can be hired 
in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
that the hounds met every week 
during the season, at a distance of 
only two miles from the lodge gates, 
and that the stables are large, ele- 
gantly built, and excellently ven- 
tilated. 

‘It will be the very thing,’ says 
Morton, enthusiastically. ‘I'll write 
about it to-morrow. Rent only six 
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hundred a year! why it’s a mere 
bagatelle.!’ 

‘Had you not better see the place 
first, Morton? It sounds promising, 
but it may be the veriest puff in 
the world,’ says Mr. Ponsonby, 
after running his eye over the para- 
graph. 

‘Oh! Mr. Ponsonby, there can be 
no deception I should imagine. No 
one would call a place an Italian 
residence, in the first style of archi- 
tecture, unless it were such, because 
any one could go and look and detect 
the imposture in a moment. Do 
write about it, Mr. Morton ; it must 
be a lovely place; so near London, 
too ; how agreeable!’ Miss Gam- 
bier throws an expression of the 
deepest interest into her face as she 
makes this speech. 

‘Let us hold a council on the 
subject, says Horace Greville, lan- 
guidly advancing. ‘We are all 
interested in where our friend finally 
settles.’ 

‘For my part, I wish it had been 
near Kempstowe; don’t you, Fred ?’ 
asked Mrs. Ponsonby. 

‘ And I heartily re-echo the wish,’ 
observes the hero of the hour. ‘ As 
Greville says, let us hold a council 
on the subject; though for my own 
part I take Miss Gambier’s view of 
the case, and think I might safely 
conclude a bargain without any fear 
of an imposition, which, if attempted, 
might any day be detected.’ 

‘ Probably the place is awfully out 
of repair, and every acre that has a 
bird upon it for miles round strictly 
preserved ; and most likely it is 
only a beggarly pack of harriers that 
“meet” near, mutters Sir Ulric 
Lyster, who looks at the gloomy side 
of things since the perusal of that 
note relating to Saint Kevin’s short- 
comings. 

‘ Lyster has been served the trick 
himself, you see,’ says his candid 
friend, laughing, ‘and a “ burnt 
child,” you know—eh ?” 

‘No, I haven’t, snappishly re- 
plies the little baronet; ‘at least, 
only once, and that was your doing ; 
you got me into the scrape of taking 
an old tumble-down place off your 
brother’s hands, that cost me a little 
fortune to prevent its coming about 
my ears.’ 
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‘Fraternal, but unfriendly,’ ob- 
serves Horace Greville. 

‘What shall I do then? go off 
to-morrow and look at the place? 
I shall not be much the wiser, I 
fear, for so doing, unless some one 
will go with me, for I know nothing 
of insecure foundations and failing 
walls. 

‘Shall I save you the trouble, 
Morton? I must go up to town for 
a day or two, and I could easily run 
down and look over the place. Not 
having a brother (happily) to oblige, 
you may trust tomy—honour.’ The 
speaker, to every one’s surprise, is 
Horace Greville. Mr. Berners 
changes visibly under the conclud- 
ing remark, but abstains from 
speech. 

‘Thank you; it would be doing 
me a great favour; you will do it al} 
much better than I, in my igno- 
rance of your customs, could do.’ 
Philip rouses himself from his inert 
attitude to give greater force to his 
thanks for this unexpected offer. ‘I 
shall leave everything to your judg- 
ment,’ he continues, warmly. ‘ Act 
as for yourself, and conclude all 
arrangements as you think proper.’ 

‘Do you mean, asks Mr. Pon- 
sonby, quietly, ‘that Greville is to 
hire the place if he likes it?’ 

‘Certainly; decidedly, replies 
Philip, enthusiastically ; ‘ that is, if 
he will honour me by troubling him- 
self so far. Miss Forrester, you 
have not vouchsafed a single remark 
about it. What do you think of the 
plan?’ 

‘I should go and see it myself, I 
think, were I in your place, Mr. 
Morton; tastes differ so much. It 
will be awkward should Mr. Gre- 
ville hire it, conscientiously ad- 
miring and thinking it suitable him- 
self, if when you go there you 
should not like it.’ 

‘How sweet of you to put in a 
word delicately appreciative of Mr. 
Greville’s conscience!’ whispers that 
gentleman to Flora. ‘You have 
forgiven me for having all uninten- 
tionally pained you this afternoon ?” 
The glance Flora gave him in reply 
did not savour very strongly of ‘ for- 
giveness.” 

‘How could I ever have liked 
him!’ she thinks; ‘he is dangerous, 
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unscrupulous, and she turns with 
a feeling of relief from the clear-cut 
outline and unfathomable eyes, that 
seem to read her soul, to the noble, 
generous-looking, loftily-handsome 
face of Philip Morton. 

‘I hope such will not be the case,’ 
he replies, softly, in answer to her 
last remark. ‘I hope we shall ail 
like it; for I trust,’ he continues, 
gracefully contriving to include 
every one in the invitation, ‘ that al/ 
here present will be my guests as 
soon as I and my kind friend here,’ 
leaning his arm on Greville’s shoul- 
der, ‘can get the house ready to 
receive them. Say, will you all give 
me this promise ?’ 

There are only two voices that do 
not reply. Lord and Lady St. Clair 
count ‘ fifteen-two,  fifteen-four,’ 
and Lord St. Clair appends the be- 
wildering information that ‘ all’s 
told,’ which cribbage-players so con- 
stantly impart. 

In the mean time Mrs. Forrester, 
finding her son appeared depressed, 
and not likely to make a favourable 
impression on the mind (?) and eyes 
of the heiress, had taken that wealthy 
but uncomfortable young person 
under her especial charge. Mrs. 
Forrester was a large, fair-presenced 
lady, with one of those composed 
faces and bearings that fall like a 
lull upon one. She had the habit of 
pausing after being addressed, before 
answering a remark, just long 
enough to make the speaker reflect 
on the want of wisdom displayed in 
having made that speech at all. 
Kind-hearted, grave at most times, 
ever devoted to her children’s inte- 
rests, possessed of one of those 
firm, strong wills that overpower 
other people’s impulses; far from 
‘wax to receive,’ but undoubtedly 
‘marble to retain,’ an impression 
when once made upon her; always 
far-sighted and sensible in her views, 
and possessing the art of placing 
those views before the ‘ to-be-con- 
vinced’ in a straightforward, clear 
manner—she was just the woman to 
rule absolutely, yet quietly, in her 
own household, and over her hus- 
band and children. She was never 
inconsistent; she was always right. 
No wonder Kate Elton—pretty, pen- 
niless Kate Elton—sat trembling in 


the presence of this lady, whose son 
had that day asked her to share 
with him the pay and the future 
prospects of a dragoon captain. 
Mrs. Forrester, who usually sat 
with her hands crossed over her 
black silk robe all through the even- 
ing, in dignified idleness, that was 
far more imposing than other 
people’s usefulness, was now dili- 
gently engaged in striving to make 
Eliza Thwaites feel less conscious of 
herself by endeavouring to instruct 
her in the art of crochet. She was 
so gravely patient and so sublimely 
calm, that Eliza did manage to 
achieve some soiled and rugged 
rows; she did not venture to tell 
the lady that in the old Tottenham 
Court days she had crocheted very 
vell indeed, when there was no 
white-handed, silver-tongued crowd 
around her. She did what Mrs. 
Forrester told her to do, meekly, 
and felt grateful for the perfect kind- 
ness which marked that lady’s 
bearing towards her. But she was 
nevertheless not much more comfort- 
able than was Kate Elton, who saw 
and read these signs aright; and 
whose sole intercourse with Charlie 
this evening consisted of the follow- 
ing few words :— 

‘ Have you a headache, Charlie? 
You look so wretched.’ 

‘ Headache! no; you always think 
I have a headache; but I have cut 
off a horse, and I don’t know how I 
shall manage with only the regi- 
mental chargers.’ 

‘Oh! indeed,’ replied poor Kate, 
who felt painfully her inability to 
lessen such sorrow as this. 

‘I wonder how it is, Captain For- 
rester pensively remarked, a few 
minutes after this, to his sister 
Flora, ‘that my mother never 
speaks to Kate Elton; doesn’t she 
like her ?’ 

‘I am sure I do not know, Char- 
lie,” Flora replied, rather dubiously ; 
‘I should think she cannot dislike 
her, though.’ 

‘Do you like her, Flora?’ From 
her brother’s manner Flora felt 
convinced the confidence was 
coming. 

‘Yes, very much,’ she answered. 

‘Then you won’t be sorry to 
hear that lam going to marry her? 
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‘Quite the 
When?” 

‘Ah! there’s the rub. You see I 
didn’t think either of the “ how,” or 
the “when”; I confess it at once, so 
you may spare me all the wisdom 
that I see you are burning to pour 
forth. If it’s any satisfaction to you, 
ll acknowledge that my conduct is 
all you can possibly say, and that I 
feel it to be so. At the same time, 
the thing is done, and I want your 
help.’ 

‘I can do nothing, Charlie,’ said 
Flora, decidedly; ‘i can only ad- 
vise you to make the best of it.’ 

‘That is all very fine, Fiora; but 
a fellow can’t live on that: you may 
as well sound my mother on the 
subject; we shouldn’t require much. 
Kate is not a mercenarily-disposed 
girl like you; she will be quite con- 
tented to live quietly, but a——’ 

‘ But as to yourself, Charlie ?’ 

‘Oh! as to myself, 1am exceed- 
ingly moderate in my expectations. 
You need not say anything to my 
mother about the engagement; I 
had far rather you did not, in fact ; 
but you might introduce the sub- 
ject of my dejection. I do feel pre- 
cious low, I can tell you, Flora; I’ve 
as good as parted with the grey. 
And say how plainly you can see 
my difficulties are weighing upon 
my mind, and that it is not giving 
me a fair chance not to give me a 
much larger allowance; will you?’ 

‘I will do all I can for you, Char- 
lie, and I fear it will all amount to 
—nothing.’ 

Just then the son was summoned 
to his mother’s side, and given to 
understand that it would become 
him to consult her maternal feelings 
by sharing her self-imposed labour 
of entertaining the heiress. 

Perhaps the cause might be found 
in the necessity there was for pleas- 
ing his mother, without whose con- 
sent Captain Forrester felt tolerably 
sure his father’s purse-strings would 
not be loosened; but certain it is, 
that the young dragoon had never 
been more softly and captivatingly 
deferential to any of the high-bred 
belles whom he had known and 
sighed to than he was tothis square 
little daughter of the departed pill- 
man. 


contrary, Charlie. 


I have said that Flora Forrester 
was a gloriously handsome girl. 
This night she was specially so, for 
her heart, her feelings, her spirit, had 
all been roused on her own behalf, 
and now her interest was aroused on 
behaif of her brother and Kate Elton. 
She had been restlessly animated 
during the early part of the even- 
ing, and her loveliness, lit up as it 
was by the fire which burnt within, 
had attracted the admiring regard 
of Philip Morton. He realized sud- 
denly that Flora’s was a superb 
order of beauty ; with delicacy of 
feature and expression equal to 
Lady St. Clair’s, she united a nobi- 
lity, a grandeur almost, that was not 
a characteristic of the fairy queen for 
whom he had sought to gather the 
white rose. Besides, the words Gre- 
ville had used when speaking of her 
had influenced him, in spite of his 
affected disregard of them. This 
man, who knew these people well, 
who was not only ‘with’ but ‘of’ 
them, and who candidly enough dis- 
claimed any particular interest in, 
or regard for them, had told him 
that she alone was not attracted by 
the thoughts of his wealth; that she 
had no desire to win him because he 
was the rich Mr. Morton. Philip 
did not care for such regard as he 
might create in that character alone; 
consequently, the desire became im- 
planted in his breast to win some 
thought from this lady who was not 
plotting to make him lose that free- 
dom he had been wont to dearly 
prize. 

He did not mean to fall in love 
with her, but he wished to assure 
himself whether or not the light 
that gleamed so brightly in those 
eyes emanated from aught higher 
than mere youthful animal spirits, 
and whether the carved, coral lips 
could utter anything worth listening 
to. He did not want her to love 
him; but before that hour’s inter- 
course was over, before she had said 
anything beyond what from another 
he might have regarded as common- 
place enough, he would have been 
well pleased to know that a more 
than ordinary interest for him stirred 
the heart of Flora Forrester. 

‘The recollections of the life in 
Spain that you are pouring forth for 
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Miss Forrester’s edification are not 
of the right sort, remarked Mr. 
Greville, who had been standing 
near them for some minutes; ‘ they 
are too prosaic, man. Have you 
nothing to tell of some almond-eyed 
Donna who has sighed or died for 
love of you—or another?’ 

* Yes, Mr. Morton,’ exclaimed Miss 
Gambier, coming forward, happy to 
strike in and share the pleasures of 
conversation with Philip on any 
terms, ‘I heard you telling Lady 
St. Clair to-day that you had a 
cousin. Now, is your cousin a iady 
or a gentleman ?’ 

‘A lady,’ replied Philip, colouring 
a little, as he lifted his eyes half- 
laughingly to Miss Gambier’s face, 
‘and a very beautiful one.’ 

‘Ah! then you will go back to 
Spain. See, Miss Forrester, is not 
that a guilty look?’ 

Miss Gambier was bewitchingly 
vivacious— so she thought —and 
fawn-like in her gestures; she, 
therefore, sank on her knees at 
Flora’s feet, and reposed her prettily- 
moulded hands and arms on Miss 
Forrester’s lap in so effective a way 
that Philip Morton could not help 
looking at them. Flora, however, 
not being herself in the habit of 
‘ quizzing’ people, threw Miss Gam- 
bier’s vivacity back upon herself by 
coldly asking — 

‘ Guilty of what? and by utterly 
refraining from those hand-entwin- 
ings and tress-caressings which 
Miss Gambier had anticipated would 
ensue upon her adopting the atti- 
tude of a pretty worshipper. Ac- 
cordingly she regained her feet, and 
answered, with more asperity than 
she would have done, had it not oc- 
curred to her that she was in a 
feeble position— 

‘Why, of coming amongst us 
under false pretences, if he is a be- 
trothed man.’ 

In spite of Flora’s look of scorn at 
this sentiment, she experienced a 
feeling of relief, through some cause 
or other, when Philip Morton’s 
laughing denial was rung * out 
heartily. 

‘ But this cousin of mine,’ he con- 
tinued, turning to Flora and speak- 
ing softly, ‘some day, when a farther 
acquaintance will justify such a 


strain on your patience as listening 
for half an hour to something that 
is uninteresting to every one but me, 
I will tell you why, if I do ever go 
back, it will not be to see my beau- 
tiful cousin.’ 

‘ You will find me as ready a lis- 
tener to your tale of love, if it is 
one, as I have been to the more 
“ prosaic recollections,” as Mr. Gre- 
ville called them just now.’ 

‘It is not—about my cousin, at 
least,’ answered Philip, throwing 
more meaning into the last words 
than he had exactly intended or 
than Flora approved apparently, for 
she rose saying, somewhat coldly, 
that she ‘ must go to mamma now.’ 


CHAPTER V. 
MOTHER AND SON. 


‘Can I come into your room, 
mamma, for a little time ?—I want 
to speak to you.’ 

The speaker was Flora Forrester, 
who made the request just as the 
party were about to separate for the 
night. The answer, that fell like 
lead upon the spirit of her brother, 
who was standing near, was— 

‘Not to-night, Flora dear, I am 
going to stay up a little later, to 
have some conversation with you, 
Charlie” turning to the anything 
but gay dragoon, who presently 
found himself alone with his mother. 

It had been a mild September 
day, but the fireless room grew 
several degrees cooler now that it 
was so nearly deserted. The dra- 
goon shrugged his shoulders and 
expressed chilliness in various ways, 
as he said— 

‘It is so late, mother, and cold 
too: I shall not allow you to stay 
up talking to me long to-night.’ 

He attempted to say it in the sort 
of affectionately - authoritative way 
sons sometimes adopt when speak- 
ing to their mothers, but the attempt 
was a failure. 

* Come in here, Charlie,’ said Mrs. 
Forrester, rising and leading the 
way into a little boudoir that opened 
out of the drawing-room. A fire 
had been lighted here, which was 
not yet quite out, though rapidly 
turning grey about the bars; but 
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the room was warm and cosy, and 
Captain Forrester observed with 
pleasure that the light was much 
more subdued than it had been in 
the larger room. 

Mrs. Forrester took her place in 
one of the low easy-chairs that stood 
by the fire, and, resting her feet on 
the fender, she leant back and for a 
few moments gazed at her son with- 
out speaking. Not one of those 
luxurious chairs with which Mrs. 
Ponsonby’s boudoir abounded would 
have been ‘ easy’ to him just then, 
so he had taken up his station by 
the mantelpiece, against which he 
leant one shoulder in a manner that 
prevented the necessity of his exactly 
facing his mother. ‘She has found 
out about Kate, and I’m not sorry; 
for, now she knows it is an accom- 
plished fact, my mother, I feel 
sure, will not wish me to act badly, 
thought Captain Forrester. Never- 
theless, he experienced considerably 
less difficulty in breathing when his 
mother commenced in her calm, 
grave, unimpassioned way— 

‘ My conversation will not be very 
enlivening, I fear, Charlie dear, for 
it relates solely to money matters.’ 

Truly not a delightful topic 
usually to the invariably strait- 
ened dragoon, but by comparison 
with the one he had dreaded—no, 
anticipated—almost pleasant on this 
occasion. 

_ Mrs. Forrester had not ‘ found 
out’ about Kate Elton; she only 
suspected, from signs and wonders 
too numerous to mention, that the 
pretty face had made a dangerous 
impression on the too-susceptible 
heart of her son. She ‘suspected’ 
much, but she ‘ knew’ nothing ; and 
she desired to know nothing ; for she 
had no intention of driving Captain 
Forrester up into a corner, and to 
open rebellion. To indicate plainly 
the two paths that were open to 
him, and insist upon his taking one 
or the other immediately, was no 
part of her plan; had she done so, 
she knew her son well enough to 
feel assured that he would have 
broken the bonds of duty to herself, 
in preference to being foully false to 
Kate Elton. She did not wish him 
to suppose that she could imagine 
him guilty of the weakness of any 


serious intentions towards the pretty 
brown-eyed girl who had been look- 
ing at her so deprecatingly at inter- 
vals during the evening; and she 
disapproved of flirting on principle 
—the principle that it was a fearful 
waste of time in the great game of 
life. Such being her sentiments, it 
was only natural that she should 
entirely ignore Miss Kate Elton, and, 
by so doing, soothe the evidently 
perturbed spirit of her son. 

‘I heard from your father this 
morning, Charles; I have not spoken 
to Flora yet—I wished you to hear 
of it first (poor girl, she will be 
terribly disappointed, she seems to 
be enjoying herself so much here), 
but the Dean is evidently in such 
low spirits that I shall take Flora 
home at once, to cheer him up as 
much as possible.’ 

‘What is the matter, mother? is 
my father ill? this is something 
new, indeed.’ 

‘Not in health, happily, at least 
not yet; but he is getting an old 
man, and—well, even a good, pious 
man like your father, Charles, cannot 
be utterly careless of worldly goods. 
Another thing grieves him very 
much, but I am convinced you will 
quickly ease his mind on that point— 
he will be compelled to reduce your 
allowance.’ 

‘By Jove!’ exclaimed Captain 
Forrester, starting from his recum- 
bent posture, ‘ you don’t say so? and 
I’m so preciously in—well,’ he con- 
tinued, interrupting himself, ‘ though 
it will place me in a very awkward 
position, mother, I shall regret that 
my father has not done so before, 
since he is so straitened, as you 
lead me to suppose.’ 

Mrs. Forrester extended her hand 
and warmly grasped that of her son. 
‘Good boy,’ she said, ‘I was sure 
you would be willing to aid—t» 
spare us all unnecessary pain. | 
am exceedingly annoyed— sorry, 
that is—that we should have to 
return just at present; for thous;h 
I would not on any account interfere 
with the disposal of Flora’s hand, 
I must say I should have been 
happy to have seen an affection 
spring up between Mr. Morton and 
your sister.’ 

Mrs. Forrester sighed, paused, 
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and looked pensively at the bars. 
Captain Forrester cleverly stifled a 
yawn—-sisters’ possible love affairs 
are not exciting—and turned it into 
a little cough that was something 
between a note of sympathy and of 
interrogation, and looked at his 
boots. 

‘ Why do you say you must go, 
mother ?’ 

‘Why? Oh, because your father 
seems to be so very low-spirited. I 
tremble for the effects it may have 
on his health.” Mrs. Forrester 
pressed a handkerchief to her eyes 
for a moment, and then continued, 
‘He gets anxious and dispirited as 
to how he may leave you both. It 
would add years to his life, I am 
sure, to see Flora, or you, well and 
happily settled. I had hoped, I 
must confess it, that this visit would 
have resulted in something good to 
both my children; now I fear the 
reverse.’ 

‘What do you fear, mother? 
asked Captain Forrester, softly, 
advancing to his mother, who held 
out both her hands to him, and, as 
he grasped them, said, looking up 
into the face of her son, with haif-sor- 
rowful, half-proud maternal eyes— 

‘I will not give my fear substance 
by putting it into words, Charlie ; 
I may be wrong, and, if so, I should 
be putting an idea into your head 
which, if carried out, would bring 
certain misery upon you — yes, 
Charlie, don’t turn away impatiently 
—upon you and upon that other one. 
The hope on your behalf was—but 
no, I will not word that either—but 
oh! my boy, if you should, of your 
own will, fulfil it, you will make us 
happy indeed.’ And as she con- 
cluded, Mrs. Forrester released her 
hands from those of her son, and, 
resting her face upon one of them, 
and her elbow upon the arm of the 
chair, appeared to be awaiting his 
decision with an air of resignation. 

‘You mean,’ said Captain For- 
rester, presently, ‘ that you wish me 
to marry; you think that I should 
be less extravagant than I have 
been if I had a wife, I suppose. But 
an angel from heaven would hardly 
please you, mother, you rate me so 
highly.’ 

‘An angel from heaven would 


hardly suit Captain Forrester,’ re- 
plied his mother, smiling. ‘I shall 
not tell you where I shall hope to 
see your choice fall, Charles ; I pay 
you the compliment of not doubting 
for a moment that it will fall upon 
one whom I shall approve; but, in 
the mean time, dear Charles, do re- 
frain from raising hopes in a quarter 
where I, as your true, best friend, 
cannot hope to see them realized.’ 

Mrs. Forrester was becoming more 
overpoweringly maternal every mo- 
ment, and every moment Captain 
Forrester had the feeling growing 
upon him that it was a very lucky 
thing indeed that he had not dis- 
covered his position with regard to 
Kate Elton ; it would be time enough 
to tell of that when the waters were 
smoother, and Kate’s little bark was 
not so likely to founder. 

‘What day shall you go home, 
mother?” he asked, after a short 
pause, with a dim idea that the 
atmosphere would be clearer, and 
that he should be better able to 
‘see his way’ when Mrs. Forrester 
had returned to cheer the dejected 
Dean, but contriving, at the same 
time, to throw an expression of 
being extremely sorry that there 
should be a question of such going 
home at all. 

‘I can hardly say,’ replied Mrs. 
Forrester, gazing harder than ever 
at the bars as she spoke; ‘if I go 
home now, it will oblige me to alter 
my plans very materially, for I have 
asked Miss Thwaites—she seems to 
be so delighted with Flora that I 
could not help inviting her—to 
return with us; and, as I cannot 
expect Mrs. Ponsonby will allow 
me to carry off her principal lady 
guest at once, it will make it awk- 
ward. I dare say your poor father’s 
mind will be easier, too, when he 
comes to hear that you take this 
reduction of your allowance so pro- 
perly—so very properly; and if 
that is the case—and his letter in 
answer to mine of to-morrow will 
enable me to judge—I shall remain 
here a little longer.’ 

‘I shouldn’t think Mrs. Ponsonby 
would break her heart if her “ prin- 
cipal guest,” as you call Miss 
Thwaites, took herself off so early 
to-morrow morning that her hostess 
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couldn’t even catch sight of her to 
wish her “God speed.” A year’s 
use of the golden ointment the sire 
Thwaites made has not obliterated 
the marks of the past, has it, 
mother ?’ 

Mrs. Forrester could in her heart 
forgive her son for being vicious on 
the subject of Eliza Thwaites, but 
she also felt that it would be well 
not to encourage him in this vein; 
so she replied, ‘Mrs. Ponsonby 
thinks as J do, Charles, that as the 
foundation is so thoroughly good, 
intimate intercourse with those of 
her own age, and sex, and station, 
will soon raise a superstructure of 
as fair an exterior as any who are 
staying here now ; she is not showy 
certainly—’ 

‘ Decidedly not,’ interrupted Cap- 
tain Forrester. . 

‘But she possesses a rectitude o 
mind that is truly admirable, pur- 
sued his mother, without noticing 
his remark. 

The fire had burned out now, and 
Mrs. Forrester had said her say; 
so she rose up, and, after having 
taken a tender leave of her son, she 
left him to his own reflections, while 
she retired at once to her own room, 
not to sleep, but to meditate. That 
Charles had something to confess 
she felt sure, and that that some- 
thing was his (perhaps avowed) 
attachment to Kate Elton she did 
not doubt. But she had impressed 
hin now with the necessity that 
existed for his endeavouring to re- 
plenish his always empty purse 
himself; and she knew that the 
only way that would occur to her 
handsome, but not remarkably 
talented son to do this, would be 
to make a wealthy marriage. She 
had avoided his confession, too, 
which, as she did not want to take 
extreme measures, she was very 
glad of: she determined that on the 
following day Kate Elton should be 
delicately given to understand that 
all poaching on Miss Thwaites’s 
preserves would be regarded as a 
punishable offence, and that Charles 
should have judicious doses of the 
heiress so well mixed with the society 
of others that he should be puzzled 
as to which was the agreeable ele- 
ment. If all this failed she would 


not despair, for she knew that if 
Charles once felt the shoe of poverty 
compress—not to say pinch him— 
he would accept the fate that yawned 
for him readily enough. ‘ And, after 
all,’ she thought, ‘ it most likely will 
be a very happy one; she is not, I 
allow, a woman to inspire a sudden 
and devoted attachment; but then 
the sterling qualities she no doubt 
possesses will eventually win upon 
Charles, who, like all wild young 
men, will be far happier with such 
a wife than with—any girl he has 
been in the habit of flirting with. 
He will have the sense to prefer the 
true gold to dross.’ 

By the ‘true gold,’ singularly 
enough, Mrs. Forrester did not 
mean the ten thousand a year, but 
Eliza Thwaites; while, by the 
‘dross,’ she did allude to Kate 
Elton. And then her thoughts flew 
—no, walked steadily—off to the 
plans she had formed for that other 
child, for Flora, who, as surely as 
she suspected anything of the kind, 
would defeat them, even if by so 
doing she wrung her own heart to 
breaking. Charles was easy to 
manage in comparison with his 
sister, over whom no threats of 
reduced allowances or curtailed 
pleasures would have any effect. 
This was the first evening since 
their arrival at Kempstowe that 
Flora had not caused her mother’s 
heart to ache through the injudicious 
preference she had shown for Mr. 
Greville; but to-night a bit of the 
silver lining to this special cloud 
had appeared. Flora had been talk- 
ing—talking, too, as if she was 
interested in her listener, and as if 
(what was even more to the pur- 
pose) her listener was interested in 
her—to Philip Morton, who could, 
unless report greatly erred, play at 
throwing away guineas with the 
heiress. He was more congenial, 
too, to her maternal heart than that 
young lady, for he was handsome, 
polished, and winning to an ex- 
traordinary degree. And here, in 
the solitude of her chamber, she 
could not successfully banish from 
her mind the reflection that Eliza 
Thwaites was the reverse of all this. 

But she dared not pause, witha 
thought of going back, on the path 
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along which she was desirous of 
leading them. The Dean had been 
a poor clergyman when elevated, 
about six years before the time 
my story opens, to the deanery, 
which had been a vast expense, and 
but small comfort to him. He had 
always been a little what he termed 
‘ behind the world,’ through having 
counted some chickens before they 
were hatched, when furnishing with 
great splendour the stiff, huge, un- 
comfortable house in the cathedral 
close, which not even the splendid 
furniture could render other than 
dull and hideous. He had been a 
poor rector in a parish full of rich 
men quite long enough to grow ex- 
tremely sensitive, or, as his loving 
flock termed it, ‘ thin-skinned ;’ and 
he found that even now, as a Dean, 
‘the world’ was a little inclined to 
look coolly, or, at least, not warmly, 
upon him, through that circum- 
stance of his being ‘ behind it.’ 
Flora, therefore, his beautiful 
daughter, would be left in but a 
dubious position—that of a refined, 
fashionable, lovely woman without 
a penny—should the weak thread 
that chagrin was wearing thinner 
every day be snapped before she 
married. Flora was not of the stuff 
of which nursery governesses are 
made. None of these things, how- 
ever, did Mrs. Forrester dare to say 
to her high-spirited daughter, who 
would ruthlessly, in spite of her 
habitual gentleness, have baulked 
anything that looked like a plot, 
and exposed anything that looked 
like a manceuvre. 

Captain Forrester, meanwhile, 
still remained in Mrs. Ponsonby’s 
boudoir. The fire had gone out 
entirely, but he was warm enough 
now. He had no intention, not the 
remotest, of being false to Kate— 
‘dear little thing! he adored her’— 
but all the same he did hope very 
fervently that Kate would not be 
rashly saying anything which might 
get round to his mother’s ears. He 
dreaded the thought of the never- 
ending iine of ‘talk’ that would in 
that case be uncoiled for his benefit, 
and he rose up hurriedly and paced 
the room as the idea developed it- 
self, and felt ‘that way madness 
lies.’ But, despite his dislike to 


family jars and all the ills that 
poverty brings in its train, he was 
far from entertaining a thought of 
buying a peaceful future by seeking 
the broad-fingered hand of Miss 
Thwaites. However, he resolved 
that, for the sake of conciliating his 
mother thoroughly, he would, while 
they all remained at Kempstowe, 
be as kind, polite, and attentive to 
the heiress as possible; his mother 
would then suppose that he was 
striving to forward her views, and 
constraining himself to do her plea- 
sure; and this would soften her, he 
hoped, and render her willing to 
serve him when he dared to throw 
off the veil, or, if not so, would at 
least prevent her endeavouring to 
thwart him. 

His greatest fear just now was 
about Kate herself. The latter was 
the spirit of gentleness to those she 
loved, and she did very truly love 
Charles Forrester; but there was a 
look in those brown eyes that told 
him it might be dangerous to woo 
their owner with fervour one day, 
and quietly neglect her the next; 
and, for the furtherance of his 
plans, he greatly feared that this 
was what he might have to do. 
Kate would have bowed down and 
kissed the hem of Mrs. Forrester’s 
garment for that she was Charlie’s 
mother, had the latter treated her 
kindly; but he doubted Kate’s 
power to bear unmerited scorn 
meekly from the Dean’s lady, should 
he even in‘ appearance desert her 
side. He knew that those little 
women who stand trembling and 
quivering and going all the colours 
of the rainbow in a moment at 
small dangers, or at the thoughts 
of far-distant disagreeables, are fre- 
quently firebrands when once ‘set 
up; and Kate was one of these. 
She had been eating dust, so to 
speak, before Mrs. Forrester all that 
evening; but Mrs. Forrester, Charlie 
knew, would be an unwise woman 
if she presumed on this apparent 
humility to trample on Miss Kate 
when it came to open war. There- 
fore, to avoid open war at present 
was the brave dragoon’s sole aim ; 
and he was not quite clear what 
steps he had better take to insure a 
continuance of the blessed thoug)h 
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hollow truce that now reigned. He 
fervently trusted that peace might 
be maintained until such time as 
Flora had married Philip Morton, 
if she was going to marry him; and 
then, one of the family having made 
a wealthy match, the other might 
surely be allowed to be happy in a 
humbler way. Very likely it would 
turn out that affairs with the Dean 
were not half so bad as his mother 
had represented; women always 
made the worst of things: it was 
their nature to do so. He was 
disgusted with himself for having 
agreed so readily to such a shabby 
move as cutting off a portion of his 
already insufficient allowance. Con- 
sidering he was an only son, he was 
horribly ill-used. He wondered if 
Kate had half an idea of the social 
torments he was so gallantly pre- 
= to endure in her behalf? 
jery probably she had not. And 
this last thought had the effect of 
nearly lashing the unhappy young 
officer into a rage. At this junc- 
ture, the wax candles having burnt 
very low in their sockets, he lighted 
his own, and conveyed himself as 
rapidly and quietly as possible to 
his room, the door of which he 
bolted and barred with such energy 
that Eliza Thwaites, in an opposite 
chamber, went off straight into a 
nervous fever on the dreamy sup- 
position that some band of burglars 
were down below amongst the 
bottles; for, in the ‘ witching hour 
of night’ which had passed since 
she retired to repose, she had tra- 
velled back to the dingy house in 
the dreary street where she had 
once known such deep peace. The 
butler, waking up mistily from the 
combined effects of deep potations 
of port and his first lethargic slum- 
ber, had a vision of some plate 
being stolen that he had left loose 
in his pantry, and for which he 
would be held accountable with 
extra severity, as amongst it was a 
racing cup won by a Ponsonby 
horse, and so ventured down, chill 
and trembling, in a highly-unbe- 
coming costume of flannel. And 
an ill-conditioned Scotch terrier 
belonging to Sir Ulric Lyster, 
which always occupied a place 
in his master’s room, lifted up 
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his voice in one of those heart- 
rending howls which makes the 
night hideous. 

But by-and-by silence heavier 
than before fell upon Kempstowe ; 
even harassed Charlie Forrester and 
the agitated Scotch pug slept, if not 
a dreamless, at least a deep sleep. 
But had any one been out on the 
lawn in the middle of which was 
the kaleidoscope garden, he would 
have seen through ore window a 
brilliant light gleaming; and had 
that same person been desirous of 
pushing inquiry further, he could, 
by risking his neck, have reached a 
parapet which would afford him 
standing room while he looked in 
to see who was up. It would have 
been time and trouble thrown away, 
though, for the occupant of that 
chamber bad not stayed up to gaze 
at the stars; therefore his blind was 
down. It was Horace Greville who 
sat at that little table; and he had 
before him two slight sketches—of a 
female head. He had a pencil in 
his hand, and occasionally here and 
there he would add a touch, a 
stroke so delicate that it was 
scarcely perceptible; yet, slight as 
these touches were, under his hand 
grew out of one of the bold but 
unfinished sketches a vivid likeness 
of Lady St. Clair. A dot, a scratch, 
the tiniest stroke, these were all he 
had given to the work Philip Mor- 
ton had begun, thrown aside, and 
forgotten till he retired at night, 
when he had gathered them all up, 
and, as he thought, destroyed them. 
But these minute touches had given 
force and character to the likeness, 
though Philip himself would have 
found it difficult to say where they 
had been put in. 

‘Tt will do quite well enough for 
my purpose now, he said, after a 
time, leaning back as he spoke, and 
looking at the head, which he held 
up to the light, out of his half-closed 
velvet, gleaming eyes; ‘ it will do 
well enough for my purpose.’ And 
then he folded it up, and placed 
it away carefully in his pocket- 
book next to a letter Philip had 
given him conveying instructions 
to his (Philip’s) bankers in the 
matter of the estate that was to be 
hired. 

M 
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And then, as he was to start for 
London by an early train the next 
morning, and as to gain the nearest 
railway station he would be obliged 
to take a six-mile drive, and as it 
was already past the small hours 
of the morning, he, too, sought his 


A Summer's Eve in a Country Lane. 


peaceful pillow, and slept as serenely 
as it is sometimes stated the good 
only sleep. And now not a light 
from a single one of the many win- 
dows of Kempstowe blinked a 
modest answer to the silvery beams 
of the bright September moon. 





A SUMMER’S EVE IN A COUNTRY LANE. 


A Memory. 


y THAT time I turn my face unto the wall, 

With folded hands, dim eyes, and lips a-thirst 
For peace—my darkening memory will recall 

That Summer Evening when I met her first! 


The meadows lay enwrapt with mist-wreaths soft, 
Lit by the level beams of the low sun ; 

A hundred larks, unseen, were up aloft, 
Proclaiming that the summer day was done. 


While on the larch’s slender top the thrush 
Swayed, swelling joyously his speckled throat ; 

And—e’en already—the plantation’s hush 
Swooned to the nightingale’s melodious note. 


The rabbits frisked among the waving fern, 
Or flitted swift across the grassy lane, 

Through whose green arch we saw the poppies burn, 
Where the blue shadows lengthened o’er the grain. 


And, ever and anon, a breeze would rise, 
And silver all the willows—stir the elms,— 
Then die in whispers, as the tide-wave dies, 
That on calm nights the gleaming sands o’erwhelms. 


And side by side we thrid the dim arcade 

Of murmurous boughs—green cloisters looking down 
O’er swelling hill, and shadow-thwarted glade, 

Green vale, and dusky wood, and cornland brown. 


I filled her hands with flowers—with Foxglove bells, 
Wild Hyacinths, and little Speedwells blue, 

And the bright eyes of scarlet Pimpernels 
That close their chalices against the dew ;— 


With Eyebright, Celandine, and Cranesbill pink, 
Wilding blush Roses and red Floramour— 
Forget-me-nots, that fringed the brooklet-brink 

Beneath the shadow of the willows hoar! 


All blooms, that Summer for her re weaves, 


I pluced—the tendrill’d Vetch— 


e Orchid spike, 


Which springs from two broad brown-bedappled leaves, 
Crowned with a flock of blossoms insect-like. 
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Sweet Summer Evening—I was blind, was blind! 
With your lush flowerage what had I to do?— 
For, when the red woods shook in Autumn’s wind, 
I plucked the late-bloomed rosemary and rue! 


Sweet Summer Evening—whose slant sunbeams gild 
A little turfen mound and marble cross ; 

There sleeps a heart, that once all sweetness filled, 
Here aches a heart left vacant by her loss! 


So best, kind Heaven! For, when those dear eyes closed, 
No tear for me had dimmed their lustrous blue : 

A happy smile on those dear lips reposed, 
When up to God the enfranchised spirit flew ! 


She did not see my life’s high purpose foiled— 
My better yearnings lose their vital foree— 
The white wings of the spirit rent and soiled 
With sin, and shame—with guilt, and vain remorse! 


* * 


What time I turn my pale face to the wall, 
And see arise the records of my past, 

I know this memory will outlive them all, 
And fill my heart with sweetness to the last! 


T. H. 


OUR FRIENDS AND NEIGHBOURS AT THE EXHIBITION. 


7s friends of whom we here 
speak are not Uncle Clutter- 
buck and his family, who have come 
up from the country to see the 
International Exhibition, and who 


are well-nigh exhausting our 
strength and patience in sight- 
seeing ; nor are the neighbours here 
referred to the quiet family next 
door, or the rackety people in the 
house over the way. Our friends, 
on the present occasion, are the 
British Colonies; our neighbours 
are France and Germany, and other 
countrieson the Continent. We want 
to ascertain, so far as the Exhibition 
will tell us, whether the foreigners 
have been hitting us very hard, in 
their industrial advance since 1851; 
and whether the colonists, the 
friendly children of old John Bull, 
are furnishing us with compensatory 
advantages for meeting the rivalry. 
It is, of course, worth knowing 
whether the makers of costly jew- 
ellery, delicate porcelain, brocaded 
silks, or point-lace veils, are able to 
maintain their own against the com- 
petition of foreigners; but it is 


more important to trace the com- 
parison in reference to articles of 
general consumption, in which a 
larger number of persons are inte- 
rested, and on which the well-being 
of all more notably depends. 

As to raw produce, the natural 
substances on which the industry of 
man is to be applied, it is almost 
wicked to talk disparagingly of 
rivalry. The more there is of na- 
tural produce generally, the greater 
the blessing to all of us, if we only 
make proper use of it. Take the 
case of coal, for instance. Ought 
we to feel jealous at learning that 
several foreign countries have deve- 
loped new beds and seams of coal 
in the period of eleven years, since 
the last Exhibition? Good sense 
and proper feeling will answer, No. 
Suffice it to know that our geolo- 
gists can trace in this island coal 
enough to last us for centuries to 
come, and to supply the wants of 
many of our continental neigh- 
bours. If those neighbours, or 
some of them, can find coal cheaper 
at home, so much the better for 
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society generally, although our pit- 
owners vad coal-shippers may for a 
time think otherwise. And thus, 
likewise, of the various mineral 
substances Jargely employed in the 
arts—stone for building, slate, clay 
for bricks and for pottery, crystals 
and earths for drugs and dyes, the 
ores of the various metals—the more 
there are the better, whether in our 
own or some other country. If the 
Continent possesses them and Eng- 
land does not, we have ships to 
bring them and money to pay for 
them. Nor is it otherwise with 
vegetable produce, if we fairly view 
the circumstances of the case. The 
whole human race is interested in 
the growth of more corn and rice, 
more fruit and vegetables, more fibre, 
bark, wood, sap, root, grass, reed, 
leaf; if we have them not, any in- 
creased growth on the part of our 
neighbours benefits us as well as 
them. Let us not be misunder- 
stood. We do not say that it affects 
England just the same whether these 
treasures are found in our own or 
in other lands: opportunity pre- 
sently will occur to illustrate this 
matter in reference to the colonies. 
But what we mean is, that any in- 
crease of growth, anywhere, is a 
general benefit, for which nations at 
large should be grateful. Once 
more, as to animal produce. Here 
the same reasoning applies. The 
sheep, with its wool for cloth and 
its skin for leather and parch- 
ment; the ox, with the countless 
uses to which its various parts are 
applied; the hog, the horse, the fur- 
bearing animals, those which yield 
horn or shell, those from which we 
obtain hair or tallow, the silk-worm, 
the lac and cochineal insects—all 
are welcome, come from whence 
they may. If we can rear them, so 
much the merrier; if not, we shall 
at any rate be more happily circum- 
stanced than in the lessening, or in 
the stationary condition, of the exist- 
ing supply. 

No: the inquiry as to rivalry or 
competition does not bear upon 
natural produce; it is to manufac- 
ture, man’s industry, manipulative 
preparation, that the problem re- 
lates. Now we may venture to say, 
at once, that England has no cause 


to fear the advance of her conti- 
nental neighbours. When we com- 
pare the International Exhibition of 
1862 at Brompton with the previous 
display of 1851 in Hyde Park, we 
find just such tokens of progress 
abroad as should stimulate us to 
increased exertion, but nothing to 
induce despondency or jealousy: 
just such as ought to keep us from 
lethargic indifference, but not to 
justify a disheartened abandonment 
of any of our wonted branches of 
industry. 

Take iron, for example—unques- 
tionably the most valuable metal 
the world possesses, let the gold- 
diggers say what they may. As- 
suredly we may be proud of our 
manufactures in this metal, as dis- 
played or illustrated at the Exhi- 
bition." There is the unapproach- 
able rolled iron rail, more than a 
hundred feet in length; there are 
the mighty armour-plates for the 
war-ships about to be constructed, 
five inches thick, and twelve or 
fifteen feet long; there is the Mer- 
sey Company’s monster crank for a 
war-steamer, one of the largest 
forgings ever produced; there are 
the girders sent in by the Butterley 
Company, showing how much 
strength is now producible by a 
comparatively small weight of iron ; 
there are the specimens from the Dud- 
ley and numerous other iron works, 
including rods and bars so tough 
that they have been twisted (while 
cold) into true lovers’ knots of the 
most tantalizing shape; there are 
enormous sheets of rolled iron as 
thin as writing-paper, and nearly as 
smooth; there are miles of iron 
wire twisted into ropes so compact 
and strong as to supersede the old 
familiar hemp for many purposes in 
ship-rigging, mining, and engineer- 
ing. Any one who has done justice 
to the Eastern Annexe at Brompton 
—an annexe provokingly hidden 
from many visitors on account of 
its awkward connection with the 
main building—will be familiar 
with these examples of English iron 
manufacture. If we extend a glance 
to the Hardware Courts, and to the 
hardware trophies in the south-east 
transept, we shall in like manner 
see that the conversion of iron into 
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steel is as well understood among 
us as the extrication of the iron 
from the crude ore. We can afford 
to do justice to foreigners in this 
branch of art. Nay, we can admit 
that M. Krupp, of Essen, has sent 
masses of steel more vast in weight 
and more highly polished than any- 
thing from the works of Bessemer, 
Vickers, or Naylor. What a won- 
derful thing is that ingot of Krupp’s, 
that forty thousand pound casting 
of steel, broken to show the nature 
of the grain! It required some- 
thing like a hundred blows of an 
enormous steam hammer to break 
it: we hardly know which of the 
two giants to admire most, the 
hammer that broke the ingot, or the 
ingot that so long resisted the ham- 
mer. And those two rollers in- 
tended for laminating sheets of 
gold: what an exquisite polish! 
No silver plate, however highly 
wrought, excels it. One of the 
great advantages of the International 
Exhibition consists in the peeps 
which we thus obtain into the pro- 
ducts of foreign workshops. There 
is no doubt at Sheffield that we can 
do all that Krupp has done; but it 
is of great importance to us to know 
that in a Rhenish Prussian town, 
the very name of which is almost 
unknown in England, except to 
steel and iron manufacturers, such 
magnificent specimens of work are 
produced. And there are Krupps 
ona smaller scale in France, Belgium, 
and Austria. Let us render all due 
honour to them, but let us keep 
wide awake while so doing. 

In the transformation of iron and 
steel into manufactured goods, it 
would be a shame indeed if we were 
caught napping. If ever we allow 
our neighbours to excel us in the ma- 
nufacture of steam-engines, locomo- 
tives, pumps, spinning - machines, 
looms, machine tools, steam ham- 
mers, saws, files, agricultural imple- 
ments, or the like, we shall de- 
serve, as a nation, to be placed 
under a cloud. We have every- 
thing to aid us: abundant coal 
and iron, abundant capital and la- 
bour, a reservoir of past experi- 
ence, and a readiness of mechanical 
invention. We need not fear The 
Western Annexe at Brompton is our 
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gigantic national trophy of ma- 
chinery. There probably never was 
before collected in this world such 
a mass of wonderful machines : 
Armstrong’s locomotive, Gwynne’s 
pump, Fairbairn’s machines, Whit- 
worth’s engineering tools, Platt’s 
spinning-machines, engines and ma- 
chines for doing all kinds of work— 
they are here in all their glory; and 
those Englishmen who would rather 
crowd to see the Koh-i-Noor and 
the Star of the South than this 
Western Annexe are barely worthy 
of their name. Concerning our 
neighbours the foreigners, it is really 
a matter for admiration that they 
have sent so many vast machines so 
great a distance, and under the 
pressure of so many difficulties. 
The manufacture of locomotives is 
extending rapidly in France, Bel- 
gium, Prussia, and Austria; and 
our engineers are watching nar- 
rowly the element of price in such 
articles. That no foreign loco- 
imotive can excel one of English 
build in excellence of manufacture 
is admitted all over the world; but 
it is.an important question whether 
the advantage of price lies on the 
other side. We outsiders—we mere 
readers of newspapers and maga- 
zines—may leave this matter un- 
touched; but English engine- 
builders are deeply interested in the 
question ; and the International Ex- 
hibition is a most valuable lesson- 
book on the matter. Speaking 
roundly, we may say that foreign 
countries have made a decided ad- 
vance in machinery since 1851, but 
that England need not fear this. 
Prussia has taught us how to apply 
beautiful little iron castings to orna- 
mental purposes, more delicate than 
our founders have been in the habit 
of producing. America (alas, poor 
America: she has little either of 
time or inclination to bestow on 
these matters just now!) has taught 
us much concerning sewing-ma- 
chines, wood-working machines, and 
agricultural implements; and France 
has just shown us something re- 
markable in the way of iron statu- 
ary; but we are pretty certain of 
this: all that they can do we can do 
in machine making and iron manu- 
facture—and something more. 
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In relation to other metals the 
same general characteristics are ob- 
servable. Copper, lead, tin, zinc, brass, 
bronze, bell-metal, type-metal, let our 
neighbours advance as they can; we 
still retain the lead in most of them, 
so far as concerns the transforma- 
tion into articles of use. The appli- 
cation to trinkets and ornaments, by 
some of the continental nations, is 
worthy of study; but these chiefly 
belong to the domain of decorative 
art, which the present essay does 
not touch. Belgium has some fine 
specimens of sheet iron for conver- 
sion into what is erroneously called 
tin-plate, but which should rather 
be Sadaneied tinned iron. Other 
nations show that they are begin- 
ning to make tin-plate, in which 
England has hitherto maintained 
undisputed pre-eminence; and the 
Zollverein* exhibits enamelled iron 
kitchen ware of a useful and cheap 
kind. In all the numerous varie- 
ties of mixed metals, whenever and 
wherever the Continent can under- 
sell us, it is generally in the pro- 
duction of small articles, where 


cheap labour can be brought into 


requisition. The metal toy-soldiers 
and lucifer-boxes of Germany are 
types of a very numerous kind in 
this group. The French say, and 
perhaps say rightly, that they can 
produce bronze which assumes the 
greenish tinge of ancient bronze 
better than the English. If this be 
so, thanks to them for their artistic 


* Children are repeatedly asking in the 
Exhibition, ‘What is the Zollverein? and 
adults who are ashamed to show their 
ignorance by asking, would still be glad to 
knew. The proper word to use is Germany ; 
and we doubt the expediency of employing 
the substitute. Some years ago most of the 
German States agreed upon a common 
system in reference to customs’ duties at 
their frontiers; and all who signed this 
agreement were included in a ‘ Zollverein,’ 
which means ‘Customs union,’ or ‘ Toll- 
union,” The union comprises Prussia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Hanover, Baden, Wiir- 
temburg, Brunswick, Nassau, Oldenberg, 
and all the petty Saxes and Hesses at which 
we sometimes laugh for their very pettiness. 
They are the States, indeed, which we 
generally recognize by the collective name 
of Germany. Zollverein is neither a geo- 
graphical nor a national name, and it tells 
nothing to ordinary readers and observers. 
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ingenuity; but for all the purposes 
of every-day life, such as the coin- 
age which has superseded the copper 

mce and halfpence, our bronze 
iounders can certainly do their 
duty. We procure copper and tin 
from our own Cornwall, and it 
would be a very shame if we 
could not from these components 
produce bronze as good as any of 
our neighbours. Birmingham pro- 
tests energetically that in all the 
mixed metals she is ready to take 
the lead; and when we know the 
scope of industry in that wonderful 
town, we shall hardly duubt that 
the lead will be maintained. True, 
our wholesale dealers have found 
out that cheaper gilt jewellery, 
needles, and cutlery can be obtained 
in Germany than in England; and 
some of our manufacturers, in a 
fright, have sought to undersell the 
undersellers by making trash; but 
if good work at fair prices be needed, 
Birmingham need fear no rival in 
buttons or pens or trinkets, Red- 
ditch in needles, or Sheffield in cut- 
lery. 

And then, how about textile goods 
—cotton, woollens, silks, and s0 
forth? What does the Exhibition 
teach? In all that concerns art or 
taste, France is perhaps still ahead 
of us; but we have made advances 
since 1851, and the race between the 
two countries is running closei. 
Leaving the domain of decorative 
art, and coming to that of manipu- 
lative skill, the same language may 
be used, but with a different appli- 
cation ; that is, England is still ahead 
of France and other continental 
countries, but they have made ad- 
vances since 1851 which bring them 
still nearer to equality with us. Our 
woollen drapers are closely examin- 
ing the cloths sent over from France, 
Belgium, Germany, and Austria; 
our Manchester warehousemen are 
doing the same with the cottons and 
calicoes; Spitalfields, Coventry, and 
Macclesfield are scrutinizing the silk 
goods sent over from Lyons and 
other parts; Lancashire and Cray- 
ford are interested in the printed 
muslins of Miilhausen; Leicester in 
the stockings, Nottingham in the 
bobbin net, Leeds and Belfast in the 
linen and flax goods; Glasgow in 
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the embroidered muslins. And in 
all these productions, quality of fibre, 
excellence of spinning and weaving, 
taste in designs, and cheapness of 
price, are collectively taken into ac- 
count. When, some months hence, 
the Jury Reports make their appear- 
ance, we shall learn a good deal on 
all these matters; but in the mean 
time there is no good reason to fear 
the competition of foreigners. No 
foreign country, the delicate fingers 
of no Hindoo, have ever produced 
cotton yarn of such exquisite fine- 
ness as Manchester occasionaliy pro- 
duces; nor do any foreign calicoes 
or domestic cottons equal those of 
England in the combined qualities 
of excellence and cheapness; nor 
ought we to be beaten in woollens, 
considering our abundant command 
of machinery. In silks, we should 
have less cause for mortification at 
being placed in the second rank, see- 
ing that France has the raw material 
nearer at hand, and has imparted to 
her Lyons workmen a special artistic 
education for such matters. 

In those countless branches of 
manufacture which depend chiefly 
on the use of earths, crystals, and 
liquids, the balance of excellence 
wavers a good deal according to the 
particular material. In plain honest 
bricks and tiles, crucibles and fire- 
bricks, draining-pipes and stoneware, 
and such-like articles of clay, we may 
not perhaps be able to command a 

“ large export trade; but we can cer- 
tainly make for ourselves as well and 
as cheaply as any of our neighbours. 
In white and blue-and-white earth- 
enware we are, as we have ever been 
since the time of Wedgwood, un- 
approached ; interesting as are the 
specimens from many foreign coun- 
tries in the present Exhibition, it 
is incontestable that none equal us 
in the combined elements of quality 
and price—if as good they are dearer ; 
if as cheap, they are not so good. 
In the higher kinds of ware, whether 
known by the names of porcelain, 
parian, jasper, biscuit, majolica, Pa- 

issy ware, or any other, there is an 
artistic element included which takes 
the articles out of the domain of 
mere manufacturiig. Kerr’s royal 
dessert service, and the choice pro- 
ductions of Minton, Copeland, and 
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Rose, for instance, owe nine-tenths, 
perhaps ninety-nine hundredths, of 
their market value to this artistic or 
wsthetic quality. Whether or not 
the productions of Sévres, Dresden, 
Berlm, or Vienna excel or fall short 
of those of England, becomes thus, 
in some sense, a fine-art question, 
instead of a mere manufacturers’ 
question ; and on this we will merely 
say that our chief authorities assert 
that we are now equal to any foreign 
competitors whatever—a sort of im- 
plied admission that such was not 
always the case. In glass, our 
neighbours run us closely. They 
produce plate glass and blown glass 
as large as anything we have ever 
put forth, flint glass as beautiful, 
and bottle glass as cheap. The 
two Crystal Palaces, and the two 
domes of the present Exhibition 
building, would never have been at- 
tempted but for the substitution of 
blown sheet glass for the old- 
fashioned crown glass; and this ca- 
pital change we owe mainly to the 
French. If the Bohemians and the 
Venetians deck their cut-glass orna- 
ments with an elaboration which we 
can scarcely equal, the firms of 
Osler, Dobson, Powell, and Pellatt 
show in this Exhibition that we 
have little to learn in connection 
with glass cutting and engraving. 
It may, therefore, be said that, in 
glass manufactures generally, we 
and our neighbours are about on 
a par. 

In the amazing circle of what 
come under the designation of che- 
mical manufactures, England and 
the Continent are so busy that it is 
difficult to say which takes the lead. 
Was ever anything seen more beau- 
tiful than the colours and the crystals 
which are deposited in the Eastern 
Annexe? The gorgeous magenta, 
glittering like the wings of some 
shining insect; the intense ultrama- 
rine, almost as beautiful in the imi- 
tative as in the real form ; the glow- 
ing scarlet and carmine, that dazzle 
the eye to gaze upon; the magnifi- 
cent masses of alum, borax, and 
other crystalline chemicals—these, 
and countless other specimens, show 
how actively our manufacturers are 
engaged in providing substances for 
the use of the dyer, the painter, the 
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printer, the druggist, &c. And if 
we visit the foreign departments at 
the Exhibition, we shall see that 
our neighbours are in like manner 
steadily advancing in all the arts 
that depend on chemical science. 
Neither has reason to fear the rest, 
because all are benefited by the in- 
ventions of each: this, indeed, is the 
very pith and marrow of the whole 
subject. 

Space is scanty for any further 
review of the industrial sections, in 
relation to English and foreign ri- 
valry. But, in truth, we need not 
care for this. When we have grap- 
pled with those branches of manu- 
facture which depend on the working 
up of metals, of textile fibres, and of 
minerals or chemicals, we have grap- 
pled with the chief. Of course the 
manipulation of wood into endless 
forms of beauty and usefulness is 
also important; and few depart- 
ments of the Exhibition are more 
instructive than this; for it shows 
that those foreign countries which 
possess extensive forests have devised 
processes of wood working well 
worthy of our attention. Of course, 
too, all that relates to book-making, 
in respect of paper, types, ink, print- 
ing, and binding, will repay close 
scrutiny ; for it is known that on all 
these points France and Austria are 
at least equal to England. It is 
well worth our while to ascer- 
tain exactly whether, and why, they 
excel us in any one of them. Look 
at that wonderful specimen of book- 
binding, the Album, in the Austrian 
department; and leok at the maize 
paper on which the Austrian Cata- 
logue is printed—such things teach 
us, at least, to respect our neigh- 
bours; and such respect is far more 
profitable than a narrow jealousy of 
their excellence. 

We think, therefore, on the whole, 
that our foreign neighbours do not 
press us so closely, in any important 
department of manufacture, as to 
give just cause for anxiety. All we 
have to do is to watch carefully and 
to profit by whatever lessons they 
can teach us, feeling well assured 
that they, in their turn, are profiting 
by the English teaching which these 
international exhibitions supply. 

And even if matters were less 
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favourable than they are, our distant 
friends, ‘the British colonists, will 
come to our aid. Of this there can 
be no doubt whatever, and therefore 
the second part of this paper may 
be disposed of in terms of downright 
certainty. All the colonies, with 
(we believe) one exception, are more 
richly represented in 1862 than they 
were in 1851. It is to be regretted 
that the Cape of Good Hope, for 
want of some terms of agreement 
among the colonists themselves, does 
not greet us in the courts and galle- 
ries of the present Exhibition. 
Every one, when the minerals of 
Australia are mentioned, naturally 
thinks of the vast stores of gold which 
that land has produced, and of which 
we knew nothing when the last 
Exhibition was held in 1851. It was 
a good idea of the colonists of Vic- 
toria to make an obelisk (albeit only 
of wood and canvas) that should re- 
present the mass of the hundred mil- 
lions’ sterling worth of precious metal 
dug up and sold there in ten years ; 
and it was an ingenious thought to 
place on the surface of the obelisk 
patches in relief that mightshow the 
size and shape of the principal nug- 
gets. The cases in the north-east 
transept, containing the contribu- 
tions from Victoria and New South 
Wales, show real nuggets themselves, 
some of them worth many thou- 
sands of pounds each ; together with 
a model of what is believed to be 
the largest and weightiest nugget 
ever found in the world, worth—we 
are afraid to say how much. And 
there is, too, the hemisphere of solid 
gold, ten inches in diameter, and 
valued at 4,000/. New Zealand and 
Nova Scotia call upon us likewise to 
admire the nuggets and the auriferous 
quartz which have been found in 
those colonies in the last year or two ; 
and in the nave we can see figures of 
animals—a kangaroo and an emu— 
made of absolutely pure colonial 
gold. The value of these colonial 
gold discoveries to the mother 
country is immense. The diggers 
require coined money for their nug- 
gets and gold dust; with this coined 
money they must procure the neces- 
saries of life; and the supply of these 
necessaries gives rise to immense 
commercial activity between England 
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and the colonies. Our surplus popu- 
lation finds an outlet for its energies 
in new lands; our engineers and 
architects find a new world to enrich 
with their railways, docks, bridges, 
churches, and public buildings; our 
clergymen and ministers, school- 
masters, physicians, surgeons, law- 
yers, artists, can obtain a wider 
sphere for their professional labcurs 
than in over-crowded England; our 
manufacturers have an increased de- 
mand for goods suitable for colonial 
markets; our shipowners find it 
profitable to increase more and more 
the service of well-appointed vessels, 
to convey emigrants and manufac- 
tured goods in one direction, and 
raw produce in the other; and our 
government and legislature find an 
inducement to subsidize mail steamers 
and submarine telegraphs to a de- 
gree that would not be justifiable 
but for the increasing wealth and 
importance of the colonies. Reck- 
lessness and profligacy, as we 
know, have attended the sudden 
assemblage of thousands of gold- 
diggers in new patches of country ; 
but it is equally certain that large 
communities of influential men have 
grown up as consequences of the 
gold-finding, and that the old country 
is benefited in a variety of ways 
thereby. 

Nor is it only in connection with 
gold that our colonies are enriching 
themselves and us by their mineral 

“treasures. The cask or tub of coal 
from Queensiand is a humble affair, 
but it may, perchance, tell of a great 
future. This invaluable fuel is found 
in several of our Australian and 
North American colonies; and if they 
can only find a good hard steam- 
coal, in sufficient abundance, it will 
do wonders towards encouraging 
ocean-steaming. ron, copper, tin, 
lead—all are found in the colonies, 
as the several courts in the Exhibi- 
tion amply show. What a magnifi- 
cent mass of copper ore that is from 
Australia, on the west side of the 
colonial transept! A country that 
can produce such a splendid block 
(weighing something like fifteen 
thousand pounds) has one certain 
source of wealth at the least. Nor 
must we forget the malachite from 
South Australia, wrought into a 
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table-top that really makes some 
approach to equality with the gor- 
geous productions of Russia in this 
line—productions, by the way, which 
are not so conspicuous in 1362 as 
they were in 1851. 

Transferring attention from the 
mineral to the vegetable produce of 
our colonies, none but the most care- 
less observer can fail to be struck 
with the splendid specimens of wood, 
for useful and ornamental purposes, 
displayed at the Exhibition. No 
such a collection has ever before 
reached this country. The colonists 
have ingeniously contrived to show 
the qualities of the wood in various 
ways. Some send slices from the 
big trees; some masses or square 
baulks; some thick planks; some 
thin. planks; some small pieces, 
square, flat, or rounded; some 
polished at one end and unpolished 
at the other. There are the magni- 
ficent slabs of Wellington pine from 
New South Wales; the numerous 
pieces of the Tasmanian timber 
trophy, with some furniture to show 
the peculiar beauty of the musk- 
wood ; the chess-table and cabinet 
of a remarkable Queensland wood ; 
the gigantic slab cut from the trunk 
of a tree in Western Australia, and 
the cabinet made by convicts out of 
forty different kinds of wood from 
that colony; the Canadian slab of 
black walnut, six feet in diameter, 
and the slice of white pine, twenty- 
two feet in circumference; the New 
Brunswick book of leaves, each leaf 
formed of six different kinds of wood ; 
the piece of the magnificent Douglas 
fir-tree from Vancouver, which tree, 
we are told, with a diameter of trunk 
equal to seven feet, soared to a height 
of nearly two hundred feet before the 
first branch} sprang; the cork-wood 
from Demerara, so wonderfully soft 
and light; the beautiful slabs of 
lignum vite ,from Jamaica; the 
richly-varied cedar furniture from 
Bermuda; the spotted letter-wood 
from British Guiana, and the table- 
top made from near’: five hundred 
different kinds of wood growing in the 
same colony. And then our eastern 
possessions, India, Ceylon, d&c., con- 
tributed multitudes of specimens of 
wood among the articles exhibited— 
all interesting, although we may 
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perhaps be a little puzzled by the 
names of some of the Ceylonese ex- 
hibitors, such as Rattemahatmeya, 
Wijesinhe, Obeyesekere, Weiralasi- 
rinayana, Wimalasiririayana, and 
others equally formidable. 

Scarcely less important are the 
many kinds of fibre and other vege- 
table produce applicable to paper- 
making, rope and twine-making, 
spinning and weaving, &c. The pretty 
articles from Bermuda show how 
well fitted the palm-leaf is as a 
material for hats and bonnets. The 
silver wattle bark, from West Aus- 
tralia, is a type of a most valuable 
class of substances in those regions. 
The fibre of the pita plant shows 
how cordage is made in Bahamas. 
The sunn and kittool fibres, the date- 
palm leaf, the coir and pooswell 
fibres, are exhibited by Ceylon in 
forms tending to illustrate their 
variety of application. The admi- 
rably-arranged Indian collection 


makes us acquainted with numerous 
varieties of those fibres which Dr. 
Royle and Dr. Forbes Watson have 
recommended so strongly to the no- 
tice of our paper-makers. Jamaica, 


with its bast and other fibre; Mauri- 
tius, with its lalo fibre; Natal, with 
its barks and fibres; New South 
Wales, with its nettle and sycamore 
fibres, and its cabbage-tree plait, and 
similar products from nearly all the 
other colonies—show that we may 
yet possibly make some of our paper 
and our textile and plaited goods of 
substances little known among us 
at present. 

Far more important are the fibres 
mainly relied upon in textile manu- 
factures of the usual kinds, and far 
more interesting to know whether 
our colonies can furnish us with a 
supply. Of wool there can be no 
doubt whatever. Australia sends 
over larger and larger shipments, 
until, at length, our reliance in that 
quarter has become very beneficial 
both for us and for the colony. We 
may smile at the architectural ar- 
rangement of the wool-packs at the 
Exhibition, where they form a kind 
of triumphal arch at the entrance of 
the Victoria Court, with one parti- 
cular bale as a keystone ; but the 
arch, at any rate, is so dis 
that the packs may well display the 
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quality of the wool. New South 
Wales, and all the other Australian 
colonies, have in like manner sent 
specimens of the sheep’s wool which 
they are wont to consign to the 
English market. Alpaca wool, also, 
is about to form one of the elements 
of Australian wealth. Mr. Ledger, 
an enterprising man, conveyed a 
flock of alpacas and llamas from Peru 
to New South Wales, a few years 
ago, at great risk and difficulty ; and 
those animals form the stock from ° 
whenee numerous flocks are gradu- 
ally forming. At present, most of 
the alpaca for our manufactures is 
obtained from Peru, but a grand 
supply from our own colonies is 
‘looming in the distance;’ and the 
New South Wales department at the 
Exhibition enables us to see what a 
beautiful silky substance this is. 
Concerning flax, another important 
member of the fibrous group, New 
Zealand is rich in a particular kind, 
which that colony will be able to 
send over to us in increased quan- 
tity whenever the distracting quarrels 
with the natives cease. Of silk it 
must be said that the only British 
possession which produces it in any 
considerable quantity is India, al- 
though isolated attempts are made 
elsewhere. Beautiful are the hanks 
of this substance as shown in the 
Indian department, soft in texture 
and glowing in golden yellow. 

Far excelling, however, in vital 
importance to England, all other fi- 
brous substances whatever, is cotton ; 
and thoughtful visitors to the Exhibi- 
tion are anxiously inquiring whether 
the Colonial departments have any- 
thing to tell us in this matter. We 
know from the newspapers that mil- 
lions of persons in the northern coun- 
ties are dependent for their bread 
on the cotton manufacture, and that 
this sustenance is imperilled by the 
hideous fratricidal war in America. 
A cry of anguish is raised for cotton, 
the raw material of the manufacture ; 
and every one is asking whether the 
colonies can fill up the gap which 
the’blockade of the American ports 
has occasioned. India, we know, 
can and does grow cotton largely ; 
and the chief inquiry now is, in 
respect to that vast country, whether 
the cotton can be shipped clean 
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enough and cheaply enough for 
the requirements of the Liverpool 
market. Most interesting is itto watch 
the mode in which the colonies have 
tried to send us their little bits of 
cotton, as samples of what they hope 
to be able to do on a larger scale if 
we will only encourage them. Almost 
every colony has done this, as the 
north-eastern transept at the Exhi- 
bition will show; and in the Eastern 
Annexe one particular case contains 


‘ samples of cotton grown in almost 


- 


every part of the world, collected 
and exhibited by the Cotton Supply 
Association. Queensland, quite a 
young colony, carved out of the 
northern half of New South Wales, 
means to try sedulously whether she 
can profitably include cotton culture 
among her regular branches of in- 
dustry ; and when we find that some 
of the Queensland samples now in 
the Exhibition are ranked by Man- 
chester men among the finest ever 
seen, with a market value of four 
shillings a pound, we may perhaps 
indulge in the hope that though our 
colonies cannot shield us from the 
miseries consequent on the American 
turmoil, they may, at least, prevent 
us in future from being so utterly 
dependent as hitherto on Transat- 
lantic supply. 

We are too far distant from most 
of our colonies to purchase much 
corn from them; yet it is pleasant 
to know that the corn is there, if we 
should want it. How bravely they 
are all struggling! In England our 
wheat is reckoned pretty good if it 
weighs sixty pounds per bushel; 
but the colonies are pushing a head 
of this. The little bags and boxes, 
cans and cases, casks and bottles, 
arranged about the various colonial 
departments, contain specimens of 
wheat ranging from sixty to seventy 
pounds per bushel; and it is plea- 
sant to see the farmers and millers, 
who, like other people, flock to 
Brompton in great force, handling 
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this fine heavy wheat admiringly, and 
speculating on the richness of the 
soil where it was grown. It isa 
question of labour and freight: so far 
as extent and quality of land are con- 
cerned, our colonists could feed the 
whole British community many times 
told. Quite as important is it to 
learn what our friends can effect in 
cultivating maize or Indian corn, a 
kind of grain that we know little 
about in England. It is a very pro- 
lific crop; and many experienced 
agriculturists are of opinion that a 
day will come when we shall under- 
stand what good maize bread is, 
made from trained or artificial varie- 
ties of the plant. 

Thus it is, then. The mighty Ex- 
hibition at Brompton tells us that, 
in some departments of produce and 
industry, our neighbours are press- 
ing us rather closely—France in one 
commodity, Austria in another, Ger- 
many in a third, Belgium in a fourth ; 
but that this pressure is, on the 
whole, not of such a kind as should 
reasonably alarm us. In making 
useful things out of raw produce, 
we have only to keep our eyes open, 
and not to lag in the race; in obtain- 
ing raw produce for making the 
useful things, we should rather be 
grateful than hostile to our neigh- 
bours for opening up new sources 
of supply, seeing that we as well as 
they are benefited thereby. And if 
matters were gloomy instead of 
cheering in this direction, we should 
still have our brave friends, our dis- 
tant colonists, to back us. All their 
gold and copper, their iron and coal, 
their wool and flax, their silk and 
cotton, their timber and bark, their 
gums and dyes, their corn and their 
live stock—everything that enriches 
them in the first instance will enrich 
us in the long run. And the more 
we trade with them, the less inclined 
will they be to run away from us, 
and set up business on their own 
account—as Republicans. 





Fashionable Promenades, 


‘IN KENSINGTON GARDENS.’ 


P and down the broad walks where the gay sunshine slumbers, 
And o’er the broad lawn where the grass is so green, 
The throngs of gay people are moving in numbers, 
To laugh and to listen, to see and be seen. 


The ladies are come in their silks and their laces 
To saunter in Kensington Gardens to-day, 

To garland the place with their beautiful faces, 
To talk and to walk, and to hear the band play. 


They are come to bring smiles and polite little speeches, 
To inveigle the men from their studies and stools, 

To shed that soft light from their bright eyes that reaches 
The hearts of them all, whether wise men or fools. 


The chairs are all filled with a line of gay dresses, 
And parasols waving like groups of strange trees, 
And the hum of the laughing and voices ne’er ceases, 
Borne hither and thither, perfumed on the breeze. 


As bright as the sun are the eyes and the glances, 
And answering looks are as warm as his rays, 
For words may be spoken, and fortunate chances 
May favour a lover while here the band plays. 


[ would not miss going once all the whole season, 
If the weather is fine and if brilliant the day ; 

I am sure I’ve given many an excellent reason 
In Kensington Gardens to hear the band play. 











vrawu vy Waiter Crane. [See p. 172. 


FASHIONABLE PROMENADES: 
KENSINGTON GARDENS ON A BAND DAY. 
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A LADY’S DRESS. 


Part II, 


Tr is not ten years ago since the 
Englishwoman was laughed at in 
Paris for the fulness of her gown. 
Whilst the fair Parisian would 
cleverly gather up her plain and 
simple walking dress in one hand, 
and traverse the muddy streets and 
roads without a spot upon her white 
petticoat, or well-made boot, our 
countrywoman could only manage 
her more ample robes with both 
hands, holding them up in so strange 
and awkward a manner, as it ap- 
peared to the French, that the 
gamins, as they passed, would not 
unfrequently inquire whether ‘ Ma- 
dame was going to dance?’ Never- 
theless, in spite of ridicule and 
fashion, the Englishwoman held to 
her full skirt. She could meekly 
resign her head tothe French coiffeur, 
could view her last new bonnet with 
abhorrence, beside the light and 
becoming French structure, but the 
extra breadth of her dress she could 
not and would not give up; and as 
determination generally gains the 
day, she carried her point. Be- 
fore long the Frenchwoman began 
to question whether, when beside 
‘her fair rival, she had not the air 
of having been dragged through a 
pond. The idea once admitted, she 
ceased to talk of the bad taste of the 
English in persisting in such ‘ful- 
ness and flounces ;’ and although the 
dressmakers still maintained that a 
circumference of four yards was the 
extent that could be permitted to a 
skirt, certain contrivances were made 
to give massiveness to the folds of 
the rich silk, and to prevent any 
lighter material from clinging to the 
figure, until the Frenchwoman from 
starch progressed to crinoline, from 
crinoline to hoops of as ‘ monstrous 
size’ as those of ‘Madame Blaize,’ 
and which promise at present, in 
spite of much outcry against them, 
to maintain their place in ladies’ 
favour. We confess to a predilec- 
tion for a small hoop: it sets off the 
dress, gives dignity to the person, 


and keeps the long and heavy petti- 
coats from clinging inconveniently 
about the feet; but then, it should 
be small, so as to admit of plenty of 
drapery over it, and preserve an 
effect of softness: it should, too, be 
very pliable and elastic, so as to take 
any shape and yet return to its own; 
and, more than that, it should be so 
disposed as to avoid the swinging 
from side to side that we so con- 
stantly observe. The hoops worn 
at the present moment, are most 
ungraceful, frightful, and incon- 
venient. No modern dinner-table 
is now large enough. Some ladies 
seem clothed in cast iron, so un- 
yielding are their robes. A man is 
never now able to get his legs under 
the table, for an impenetrable barrier, 
draped in silk or satin, stops the 
way. Let us hope good taste will 


modify the present fashion in this re- 


spect, without running into the oppo- 
site extreme, that our grandmothers 
remember fifty or sixty years ago. 
We do not think this very likely, 
for when Louis Napoleon first as- 
sumed the imperial dignity, a feeble 
attempt was made by the French 
milliners and those mysterious in- 
dividuals who, in their little dark 
rooms, in some quiet court, do so 
much damage to Paterfamilias’s 
purse, by every year devising a new 
cut for a sleeve, or a fresh design 
for a mantle—a feeble attempt was 
made by these inventive powers, to 
flatter him by returning to the cos- 
tume of the first imperial era: waists 
(to speak technically) were made 
shorter, and classic draperies, called 
& UImpératrice, were for a time 
adopted, but the skirt of many folds 
remained. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, modesty refused to adopt a 
costume which, if it covered, did not 
clothe theframe. The scanty, gauzy 
textures closely fitting to the shape, in 
which the Empress Josephine, Ma- 
dame Récamier, and others are 
handed down to us in their pictures, 
might suit the perfect form of a 
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Princess Pauline, who, according to 
Madame Junot, had but one per- 
sonal defect, a strangely ill-shaped 
ear—or the well-rounded proportions 
of Caroline of Naples, who, like 
many of her family, inclined to em- 
bonpoint, but they were fatal to a thin 
woman, and were at once rejected by 
the slight and graceful Eugénie, 
who comprehended the dignity of a 
full and flowing robe, and its use 
also, in a levelling age, asa class dis- 
tinction between people of condition 
and the working population, whose 
vocations forbid so expensive and 
inconvenient a style of dress. 

The greatest class distinction in 
this country is bad taste; every one 
aspires to be in the fashion, to dress 
like their neighbour; and every- 
thing that is objectionable or ex- 
aggerated is at once adopted by 
those deficient in refinement, un- 
educated in taste. Thus, when we 
see before us a figure like a diving- 
bell, wearing a sort of long coat, 
narrow at the shoulders, and de- 
scending in a hard, ugly line over 
the immense hoop, a small hat 
perched on the top of the head, with 
a little black veil over the face, and 
the hair in a net spotted with gold, 
we are perfectly certain, ere, we 
behold the face of the wearer, that 
it has the word ‘vulgar’ written 
on it. We care not what the rank 
of the individual be, and we had 
better explain at once, that we take 
vulgarity to mean nothing more nor 
less than pretension: a ploughboy, 
a labourer’s wife, are not vulgar 
unless the one apes the fine lady 
and the other the squire. 

In no country in Europe is there 
so much of this vulgarity in dress 
asin England. The hideous imita- 
tions of expensive materials manu- 
factured here would find no market 
in France. The Frenchwoman’s in- 
stinctive good taste recoils from the 
frightful combinations of colour, 
or the wretched atterapts to simulate 
rich materials which find favour 
with us. 

A lady once accompanied her 
French maid, who could speak no 
English, to a well-known shop in 
London for the purchase of a dress. 
The price intended to be given was 
named, and dress after dress was 
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brought forward. ‘ It is impossible, 
madame,’ exclaimed the maid, ‘ that 
I could wear any of these.’ Finally, 
finding her purse did not admit of 
her procuring what she considered, 
in good taste, suitable to a lady’s- 
maid’s position, she purchased a black 
dress, as the only unobjectionable 
colour her means allowed of. The 
same scene was es when select- 
ing a shawl, and finally a Scotch 
tweed, in the natural colour of the 
wool, was chosen. At present our 
manufacturers keep their best pat- 
terns for the best materials; but we 
hope, now that schools of desiga 
have been established everywhere, 
this practice will cease to be necessary 
—that when patterns and arrange- 
ments of colour are more studied, 
we shall have so large a choice of 
good designs that all classes may 
obtain them, and ‘the taste of the 
public be thus insensibly improved. 

We can give no stronger illustra- 
tion of the good pattern, carrying 
value with it, independent of its 
material, than by comparing Eng- 
lish and French imitation jewellery. 
The French may be, and is, worn 
by the lady of any rank, whilst the 
English mock rubies and emeralds, 
in gorgeous gilt settings, are only 
fit for fairs and toyshops, where 
alone they are saleable. 

If pretension of any kind in dress 
is and in bad taste, affecta- 
tion of singularity is equally so. It 
presupposes, either fancied superi- 
ority on the part of the wearer to the 
views of the majority, or an absurd 
desire to excite notice. It would 
seem to say, ‘Look at me! I ama 
character,’ or, ‘I am superior to the 
weaknesses and prejudices of the 
age.’ The most objectionable of 
this most impertinent class are those 
who assume a manly style of cos- 
tume: happily they are few in num- 
ber. We have no objection to a 
strong-minded woman in her proper 
place, unless she becomes strong- 
minded in her dress also, when the 
sooner an extinguisher is put on her 
the better. The elderly may, how- 
ever, be allowed some peculiarity 
in dress, and they often adopt a 
style which is more becoming and 
suitable to them than the prevailing 
fashion would be. 
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Many people are dowdy and ill 
use they are really too 
indifferent, too 0 idle, or too careless to 
attend to themselves, but there are 
others who are dowdy upon principle. 
According to their religious notions, 
to look pleasing is wrong, to be 
well dressed is wicked. They take 
no thought of the millions to whom 
the superfluities of dress are bread. 
Whilst advocating loudly the neces- 
sity of providing women with em- 
ployment, they would in practice 
deprive thousands of the honest 
means of subsistence. They wish 
you to understand by their appear- 
ance, that their vocation is goodness; 
the aim and object of their dress is 
to show the world that they have 
chosen ‘the better part ;’ and with 
a view, perhaps, of keeping their 
numbers select, they contrive to 
make propriety so unattractive, that 
the young, and those who are sen- 
sitive to external impressions, are at 
constant war with what natural in- 
stinct leads them to admire, and what 
these individuals practically assert 
is only associated with sin and 
worldliness. Ever since St. An- 
thony threw so much discredit on 
woman’s beauty, by representing 
itas a snare, the aim of education 
seems to have been, to keep beauty 
at a discount, instead of teaching 
that it is a gift, a talent given to 
some, as rank or fortune is to others ; 
an instrument for good, quite as 
much as for evil, to be accounted 
for in its occupation like any other 
talent. 

Surely, too, if the ‘mind’s ex- 
pression’ may be read in the face, 
we are at liberty to suppose that a 
lovely smile may bespeak a gracious 
mind; a refinement of manner, a 
purity of character; and signs of 
good taste, a cultivated intellect. 

‘But what has woman’s beauty,’ 
exclaims our reader,\‘ to do with the 
art of dress ?’ 

Simply this, that if woman is 
Nature’s masterpiece, and the , poet 
says— 

‘Her ’prentice hand she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, oh |’, 


she is worthy to be treated and 
studied like any other masterpiece, 
framed in the best frame, and shown 
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in as good a light as the man of 
taste selects for his treasures of art, 
his pictures, his bronzes. Influenced 
as we all are by the external, who 
can say how much happiness may 
be insensibly added to man’s daily 
life, by his finding his home treasures 
the most attractive objects upon 
which to rest his eyes? or who can 
say how much inward irritation is 
experienced by those, who, loving 
harmony in form and colour, see 
the beings dearest to him con- 
stantly outraging its laws. Every 
action of our daily lives may as well 
be done in a manner agreeable to 
others as not; and the art of dress, 
as one part of the art of giving plea- 
sure, is worth the while of every 
Christian woman to study. 

To return to present fashions. 
Although confessing to a predilec- 
tion for a small hoop in full dress, 
we have found the present large 
hoops inconvenient at the dinner- 
table, and undesirable in the streets ; 
but, there is one place more, where 
they are positively objectionable, 
namely, in the ball-room. In the 
ball-room! exclaims our reader, 
why our grandmothers danced in 
hoops and trains too. Very true! 
but the dance was a stately minuet, 
or a sober country dance, not the 
giddy waltz, or swift polka, where, 
the couples whirling round, out flies 
the hoop, knocking this person and 
twisting round the other; so that a 
lady who witnessed a scene of this 
kind at a ball last year, described 
her sensations as being much the 
same as those of her little girl, who, 
on being taken to the Opera, and 
seeing a ballet for the first time, 
was enchanted, until the first dancer 
executed a series of pirouettes, when 
she shrank back, astonished, dis- 
concerted, and unable to control her 
feelings any longer, she exclaimed, 
‘Oh! mamma; I feel so ashamed!’ 

The mode of dressing the hair of 
the last few years is perhaps as be- 
coming and natural, as dressing of 
hair, an artificial process after all, can 
be. The ‘flowing lock’ and ‘ sunny 
curl’ that poets and painters de- 
light in, are not convenient for the 
practical ends of daily life, and, 
therefore, unsuited to any age but 
that of innocent, careless childhood. 
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A profusion of rich, dark hair is 
shown to as much advantage, and 
is more becoming to the owner, 
when disposed in braids, or massive 
plaits, than it would be floating 
over the shoulders. We should 
miss in it the sunny glow, that 
makes the long hair of children so 
lovely, seldom if ever seen after 
the earliest years; and the im- 
pression conveyed, would be of 
neglect or carelessness, inconsistent 
with the character of a true gentle- 
woman. 

We like, therefore, the present 
fashion of wearing Nature’s orna- 
ment, whether gathered together in 
a knot behind and rolled forward 
on the cheek of those, from whom 
Time has stolen the line of beauty, 
or throwing a soft shadow on that 
of the young girl: or when falling 
in long joops and rolled back from 
some fair, candid brow. This latter 
style belongs essentially to the 
young and happy. 

We remember well the first time 
we saw this re-introduction, or modi- 
fication of a fashion painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, which succeeded 
to the period of powder. We were 
threading our way through the 
crowded rooms of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s second ball in 1853, 
trying to find a pretty face that did 
not belong to an Englishwoman, 
when we observed one, whose whole 
appearance, whilst it was peculiar 
and different from that of any one 
else, was at once so harmonious and 
graceful, that criticism was disarmed, 
and no one thought of looking at 
the details of a dress which, in this 
case, was accessory to, not the cause 
of the general effect. 

‘She is English also,’ we at first 
exclaimed, ‘from her fair skin and 
hair, her fresh colour and her deep 
blue eyes.’ Yet there was some- 
thing not English in her style and 
manner. Was she Russian? Ger- 
man? Swedish? To which of the 
fair-haired races could she belong? 
Her smooth, glossy hair, instead of 
being frizzed into large puffs at the 
side—the prevailing mode then, 
which we have since happily dis- 
carded—was turned or rolled back 
from the broad, clear brow, and fell 
low upon the neck behind; a few 
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diamond stars glittered in it, and 
were her sole ornament. 

The next day all Paris was talking 
of the Emperor’s Spanish bride, and 
in the description of Mademoiselle 
de Montijo we recognized our un- 
known beauty. The offer had been 
made that night and we were not 
surprised. 

This mode of dressing the hair 
which she was the first to adopt, in 
defiance of Lord Chesterfield’s ad- 
vice ‘ not to dress in advance of the 
fashion,’ has been named after her, 
& l’Impératrice, and is very be- 
coming to a well-rounded, youthful 
face, to blondes especially, and those 
whose features are small and pi- 
quant: but as English features are 
more generally long and large, it is 
not to be recommended for general 
aloption ; and although becoming to 
the full face it rather spoils the ap- 
pearance of a classical or well- 
shaped head. The latest French 
fashion, however, of dressing the 
hair very high and forward on the 
forehead, can be still less recom- 
mended ; and we hope our country- 
women will not be persuaded to friz 
their soft and glossy braids into the 
untidy puffs or bands now worn in 
Paris. 

The powdered and cushioned 
head of our grandmother’s day was a 
style becoming to those whose at- 
tractions were of the showy kind. 
Powder has the effect of refining 
features that verge on coarseness: 
the skin looks clearer, the colour 
fresher, in contrast with the white. 
But to beauty of a soft and delicate 
character it is unfavourable. The 
‘sweet pale face’ is made so pale by 
the dead white near it, as to need a 
touch of rouge to redeem it from 
an appearance of ghastliness. The 
rouge gives a light and brilliancy to 
the eye which, when at variance 
with the natural expression and not 
in keeping with the rest of the 
features, destroys nature’s harmony, 
and gives a false balance to the tones 
of her colouring. Women are wise, 
therefore, in the present day to 
eschew all powder, whether white, 
brown, or gold colour, and to be 
satisfied with their natural perfec- 
tions, or imperfections, whichever 
they may be; or at least only to em- 
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ploy the legitimate means they pos- 
sess of brightening the one, or im- 
proving the other, and this is, after 
all, the secret of dressing well. 

But it is chiefly in the choice 
and arrangement of colour that a 
woman’s taste in dress is displayed. 
In the make or fashion of her gar- 
ments she must, to a certain extent, 
be led by others, and the material is 
generally decided for her also by the 
nature of her means ; but for the pat- 
terns and colours she may be con- 
sidered wholly responsible. The 
first point, therefore, that she has to 
consider is, which are the colours 
she must avoid, and which are those 
that will harmonize with her com- 
plexion or hair; in other words, she 
must study ‘the becoming.’ It is 
impossible to offer any theory or lay 
down any rules for direction in this 
important point ; the eye is the only 
guide. It ought to be a good 
one, and yet how wonderfully few 
women arrive at the agreeable 
result produced by a harmonious 
combination of colour. Beyond the 
general principle that blue suits fair 
people, and red, brunettes, they 
seem to know little or nothing on 
the subject; and although, as we 
have said before, no rules can be 
laid down, still we think a little 
knowledge as to what colours agree, 
or contrast harmoniously, would be 
of immense use to a lady when 
choosing her dress, her flowers, &c., 
afid save her the mortification often 
experienced of finding that the beau- 
tiful silk or ‘ bewitching bonnet’ she 
has purchased, are charming any- 
where but on their wearer; to say 
nothing of the time and patience 
saved in shopping, if she knew at 
once what to reject or what to se- 
1 


ect. 

The blonde has much less diffi- 
culty in ascertaining what becomes 
her than the brunette: almost all 
colours, provided she keep to the 
lighter shades of some, so as to pre- 
serve the balance of tone in her own 
and the artificial colour, may be 
worn by her. The neutrals, the irre- 
gular colours, many of which her 
dark-haired sister cannot wear, har- 
monize or contrast agreeably with 
her own delicate tints. In every 
shade of blue she is charming; 
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black makes her look fairer, and 
white does not eclipse her. 

The brunette (to apply the term, 
inapt as it is, to all who have dark 
hair and eyes) has greater trouble in 
the choice of her colours. There 
are dark brunettes and fair bru- 
nettes, brunettes with colour and 
pale brunettes. 

The pale yet clear dark skin is 
often coupled with velvety eyes of 
soft Nae and brown hair, which 
redeem the face from hardness, 
whilst to the pale, fair skin, Nature 
gives the raven hair and dark eyes, 
which harmonize so well with red 
cerise and most warm colours, ex- 
cept pink and some hues of the same 
intensity. Mauve, and blue of the 
turquoise hue should not be worn 
by them, as these have a tendency to 
make pale people look sallow, from 
contrast to the yellow tones of the 
complexion; and yet how many 
women consented to look still more 
sallow than they naturally were, 
simply because the former colour was 
the fashion! 

Pink, and the crimson shades of 
red are more becoming than scarlet 
and yellow reds to the brunette 
with colour, and the turquoise blue 
is as becoming to her also, as to the 
blonde. 

Whilst Nature contrasts a fair 
skin with raven hair and dark eyes, 
she not unfrequently adds a grey or 
deep blue eye to her richer warmer 
colouring ; and taking her asa guide, 
the brunette of this class will find a 
cold, bright colour harmonize charm- 
ingly with her own rich tones. The 
cold colour softens the general effect, 
whilst from contrast, it, at the same 
time, renders the warm colouring 
more brilliant. The pale brunette, 
on the contrary, should avoid all 
hues that, like blue, make the gene- 
ral effect colder: in her case a warm 
tone will give softness. The light 
blue, it is true, is not a discordant 
addition to black and white, but by in- 
creasing the coldness, it gives greater 
hardness to the outline of the 
features, and if there is a shade of 
sallowness in the complexion, height- 
ens this yellow tone by contrast with 
it. 

Pink has much the same effect 
upon the pale by daylight, but, like 
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blue, is often becoming by candle- 
light. 

Experience, after all, is the best 
gruide for those who have any eye for 
colour at all, and a little quiet obser- 
vation upon their friends’ dresses 
during a morning or evening as- 
sembly, will teach them more than 
whole chapters on the subject. They 
will thus observe how much the effect 
of a colour depends upon that which 
is in proximity with it. Some 
colours heighten each other, others 
neutralize each other, and others 
borrow so much from each other, as 
to deceive theeyealtogether. Red and 
black have this effect, and we have 
seen a red pattern running over a 
black ground make the black look 
brown. White dresses have the best 
general effect in large parties, even 
when not so becoming as bright 
hues to their wearer; for white gains 
in brilliancy by the neighbourhood 
of warm and bright colours. 

There are conditions, however, 
when even white changes colour. 
We observed such an effect in a ball- 
room where the walls, painted in a 
light key, became so brilliant by 


candlelight, that near them every 
white dress, but that of satin, which 
reflected the light, looked soiled and 


dark. Those, however, who had 
had an opportunity of observing 
this effect before, had taken care, by 
adding a trimming of a full bright 
colour, to preserve by this contrast 
the freshness and purity of their 
white dresses. 

To achieve success in evening 
dress, there should be a knowledge 
of the room in which that dress is 
to be worn, the colour of the hang- 
ings, the quantity of light, &c. Some 
colours, brilliant with space and 
light, are heavy and overpowering 
in asmall room. As an instance of 
this, a Russian lady of great per- 
sonal attractions appeared at a court 
ball in Germany, in a dress of the 
bluish green, the colour of copper 
ore, lately worn in London. Her 
fair skin, dark hair, and brilliant 
colour, somewhat softened by the 
green, were so effective in this dress, 
to which with excellent taste she had 
added no ornaments, but a band 
round the head and armlets of plain 
gold engraved in a Greek pattern, 
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that she was the queen of the room. 
The same costume a few nights 
later in the dark, ill-lighted rooms 
of one of the foreign ministers, was 
heavy, unbecoming, and a complete 
failure. Light, therefore, being so 
essential to colour, the light shades 
are best for evening wear; and of 
those most used, the warm hues, 
maize and pink, are more effective 
when uncombined with other co- 
lours. White impoverishes them, 
and black, although an agreeable, is 
so positive a contrast, as to savour 
somewhat of the theatre; and a pink 
dress is therefore more elegant 
when worn with flowers, &c., of its 
own colour, whether in darker or 
lighter shades. The rose, the queen 
of flowers, has been instanced as a 
proof that green and pink are an 
agreeable combination; but the 
leaves of the rose abound in light 
and shadow, and being in larger 
— form as it were a ground 
to the rose, in which character green 
isadmissible. Here the success of the 
combination depends upon the pro- 
portion of one colour to the other, 
one of the chief things to be borne 
in mind when selecting coloured de- 
signs for dress. Take, for instance, a 
wreath of green leaves with a few 
rosebuds, or a stray rose only, inter- 
twined, the effect is good; but a 
wreath of roses with an equal pro- 
portion of green leaves is offensive 
and glaring. 

When a warm and cold colour are 
combined in costume,the latter should 
always predominate: thus a small 
quantity of pink with blueis good ; the 
reverse is disagreeable; grey and pink 
also harmonize when the latter is 
merely the accessory. In silk and 
muslin materials for dress, where 
two or more colours are com- 
bined, the same intensity of tone 
should be preserved, and the effect 
may be lightened or deepened by 
the addition of white or black; for 
in dress broad and striking effects 
are seldom desirable, because they 
tend to overwhelm the individual. 
Whilst white may be in a larger pro- 
portion than the colours it is to be 
combined with, and is good in equal 
quantity, black should be only used 
in smallerorequal proportions. Asa 
ground it is bad, the bright-coloured 
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Simplicity of —— is aioe 
to be sought for, so that confusion or 


obtained by what we may call har- 
monious contrasts. Black and 
white, combined with other colours, 
assist also to preserve it—the one 
by keeping the colours distinct from 
each other, and the other by lighting 
them up. For instance, red and blue, 
although strong contrasts, would 
look heavy and even dull in a dress 
unless combined with a large pro- 
portion of white; when the colours 
are kept distinct, do not blend, or pre- 
sent a purple hue if viewed at a dis- 
tance, and are lighted up by the white 
so as to preserve their brilliancy, at 
the same time that the general effect 
is relieved from being too striking. 
The French have been very suc- 
cessful in their designs of red, blue, 
ahd white for ribbons and silks. 
Two or three shades of colour have 
often an excellent effect used to- 
gether ; but for grounds, the neutral 
and what people term quiet colours 
are the best. A light green or slaty 
blue often throws up a good design, 
as well, however, as a drab or 
fawn; but no warm or very bright 
colour is desirable for this purpose : 
pink, maize, mauve, are particularly 
objectionable. Not long ago when 
ladies wore flounces, some dresses 
might be seen in the shop windows, 
that attracted universal admiration, 
from the richness and beauty of the 
ape and hues on the flounce. 
hey were to be seen in all colours, 
and in the shop looked all equally 
beautiful, but when made up the 
bright design, t the pink and 
maize ayy a gaudy and 
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disjointed effect. The eye was dis- 
tracted from the pink of the dress to 
the white ground and gay colours 
of the flounce, as if they were parts 
of a separate costume. The same 
design was, however, admirable, with 
a grey or light shade of fawn. 
The general effect was harmonious, 
and the gay colours of the pattern 
“p as they were intended, 
ike a rich and brilliant bordering. 
Of late years, however, there has 
been so great an improvement in 
the designs for dresses, &c., that the 
fair sex are less likely to err in 
making their purchases, than they 
are afterwards in wearing them, 
when the putting together the dif. 
ferent portions of modern costume 
is left to their unassisted taste, or, 
worse still, to that of the lady’s 
maid. We once heard a story of a 
lady, who being in want of a maid, 
was told by one who presented 
herself for the situation, ‘ That she 
had been combination maid to the 
Duchess of . The lady, in sur- 
prise, asked in what her duties con- 
sisted? ‘Oh!’ replied the woman, 
‘if her Grace, for instance, wore a 
blue dress, it was my duty to select 
the bonnet, mantle, &c., to wear 
with it.’ We believe, that practically, 
too many ladies allow their maids to 
be ‘ combination maids,’ and leave to 
the unrefined taste and uneducated 
eye of a servant, a selection which 
should always be their own. It is 
only thus we can explain such a 
combination, as a green shawl over a 
chocolate-coloured dress; a black 
hat and blue veil in which an ex- 
alted personage appeared one hot 
summer’s day; or a blue dress, 
yellow shawl, and pink bonnet in 
which we saw a lady of rank attired. 
Even women who have studied 
‘the becoming’ with success, are 
sometimes very unsuccessful in ar- 
ranging the whole dress; and it is 
perhaps the difficulty they find in 
combining colours, that makes so 
many take refuge in the quiet 
shades, and causes grey, black, and 
white, worn for half-mourning, to be 
so favourite a combination at all 
times. They feel safe, that they are 
not offending good taste, because 
‘ they are so quiet in their dress.’ 
But why should the bright, cheerful 
N 2 
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colour be banished from costume? 
It is true, that the white jerkins and 
blue satin vests worn by the gallants 
of old, when we had no chim- 
neys emitting volumes of smoke, 
and when wood was still the fuel in 
the noble’s house, would now in a 
day look nearly as black as the 
universal cloth of man’s attire, and 
are therefore well discarded by the 
workers of life ; but woman’s apparel 
is still susceptible of lively variety, 
and we think if a little more atten- 
tion was paid to the building up of 
the fabric, upon the dress itself as 
the keystone of the whole, she 
would find out that bright colours 
often wear as well as the useful 
browns, slates, &c., and that an ap- 
ce of freshness may be long 
ept up by attention to that which 
is added. 

The general rules, we adopt for the 
decoration or furnishing of our rooms, 
may beapplied tocostume. There, we 
reserve ‘the darker, heavier colour for 
the ground or lower part of the room, 
keeping the light, transparent colour 
for the upper portions; and if our 
chintz and hangings are gay and 
varied, we select a carpet that is 
unobtrusive in design and colour. 
Now the dress may be considered 
the groundwork of the whole toilette. 
Tf, therefore, it is of a neutral or 
sober hue, the rest of the design 
may be a contrast in brighter 
colours; if, on the contrary, this 
groundwork is of a warm tone, or 
full colour, the rest of the com- 
position should be subservient to it, 
either modifying it by the addition 
of some neutralizing colour, or har- 
monizing with it in lighter shades, 
either of its own, or some concor- 
dant hue; for it is not necessary to 

reserve the same intensity of tone 
in the different parts of dress ; gene- 
rally s ing the reverse has the 
best effect. A dark-blue dress and 
a black mantle is lighted up by a 
one bonnet, when a red would be 

av and ugly. 
costume, the bonnet, 
as the highest point, should also be 
the lightest; it is the place where a 
bit of bright colour may be intro- 


s 
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duced with the greatest success. 
If it repeats the hue of the dress 
some other colour should be intro- 
duced into the shawl or mantle. 
From the extreme of half a dozen 
colours, people of late have rushed 
into the other, of only employing 
one. We sometimes see figures all 
blue, all brown, all mauve. No artist 
would paint his draperies of one 
unbroken hue. To say nothing of 
the poverty of such a composition, 
he knows that the eye, missing the 
relief of variety, would be wearied 
and offended; the result is equally 
disagreeable in dress. Any one of 
these three colours, however, mixed 
with black or white become agree- 
able, without the uniqueness of the 
costume, the point probably aimed 
at, being disturbed. The delicate 
colour called mauve especially re- 
quires to be enlivened by a little 
white near it: without this contrast 
to heighten its colour when in a 
large mass, it is apt to look languid, 
or faded. 

It is impossible to say how many 
colours may with propriety be used 
in a costume, for so much depends 

m the harmonious arrangement 
of them; but asa general rule two, 
with or without the addition of black 
or white, are sufficient. 

We cannot, in conclusion, think 
that a little study of the harmony of 
colour in dress is beneath any 
woman’s notice, or that it is fair to 
stigmatize those who have success- 
fully given some attention to it, as 
vain. ‘ Whether we eat or drink,’ 
says St. Paul, ‘we may do it to the 
glory of God ;’ and George Herbert 
declares that  swee ing the —_ 
may be done in the same § 
Surely, then, the necessary = 
ment and care of his fairest work 
may be carried out in the same view; 
and if man’s companion, whilst 
striving to be the comfort of his 
home, should at the same time desire 
and succeed in becoming, literally 

— the ‘Delight of his eyes,’ 
she need not deem that time quite 
misspent, which she dedicated to the 
study of the art of dress. 
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THE BORDER WITCH. 
Gnu AGulv-Warld Story. 
(ILLusTRATED By J. E, MILLAIs.) 
*De rebus Veneficis.’ 


N Kerrick Ha’ was noble cheer, 

The lichts were finely blinkin, 

The host and his four cronies dear 
Set honestly to drinkin. 


Wild Steenie Johnston, king and laird 
For miles o’ country round him, 

Ne’er showed to guest his cellar spared, 
In claret he would dround him. 


Kind, frank, and free, to young and auld, 
Yet jealous for his order, 

And eke a hunter skilled and bauld, 
Weel famed o’er a’ the border. 


Rare wine had Steenie, red and pale, 
And routh o’ jest and story ; 

His merry guests gae tale for tale, 
The laird was in his glory. 


And round went feats of hare and stag, 
Killed clean or ’scapin’ barely ; 

When Steenie said that ane micht brag 
That she had beat him fairly. 


He tell’d them how that cursed hare 
Had wrought him muckle evil, 

Lost half his grews, aft blawn his mare, 
And maun be! witch or deevil. 


That he would gie his primest stot* 
To grip the jaud and maul her, 
But fient a dog in a’ his lot 
Had chance to overhaul her. 


As he yet spak, in wi’ a bound 
Rushed Jock, his wits bereft him, 
To tell the laird about a hound 
By some strange warlock left him. 
This Jock, o’er Steenie’s men was chief, 
A lang-legg’d loon, and wiry ; 
For speed and wind, maist past belief, 
In temper, doure and fiery. 


He gasped out that a wee grey man 
Had brought him in a tether, 

Scraich’d ‘ for the laird,’ refused a dram, 
And sped across the heather. 


Then up rose Steenie and his crew 
(Jock leadin’ to the stable) 

A’ gleg* to see if this weird grew 
Was no’ some drucken fable. 


? Maun be-—Must be. ? Stot—Bullock. 3 Gleg—Anxiously wide awake, 
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But there he stood—smooth black as nicht, 
His een enough to fear ye, 

A tall swank hound, deep-made yet licht, 
Wi’ devilish look and eerie.* 


And sooth he was a likely tyke, 
Thin-jaw’d and lang in grip, 

Clean-legg’d, and backit like a dyke, 
His tail as fine’s a whip. 


Baith Charlie Ker and Willie Scott— 
Rare judges, keen and sure— 
Declared him free o’ flaw or spot, 
A matchless hound and pure. 


Now Steenie’s hopes boiled up his blood, 
He’d grip the witch at last— 

Vowed she should eat her last of food 
Afore twa days had past. 


He sent out drink amang the men, 
No stintit, I’m jalousin’, 

Then wi’ his friends gaed roarin’ ben 
To wind up the carousin’. 


CHAPTER I. 


At breakfast every man appeared 
For wine and pasty ready, 
Not like townsfolks wi’ revel blear’d, 


But sportsmen hale and steady. 


Nae laggards they, to lie in bed 
That clear October mornin’, 

While Steenie’s board was deftly spread, 
And daughter fair adornin’. 


For though his wife had lang been dead, 
Yet wasna he left lonely, 

‘ May’ bravely graced his table head, 
His dear-lo’ed child—his only. 


Ah me! she was a winsome maid, 
Ye couldna fand her marrow 

Had ye sought through a’ Scotland braid, 
Frae John o’ Groat’s to Yarrow. 


Her fair young face was free o’ guile, 
Her een were heaven’s bluest, 

A heart blinked out in every smile, 
The gentlest and the truest. 


Just like a fawn, sae lithe and licht, 
Her foot scarce bent the daisy, 
Her shapely ankles, trim and ticht, 

Drave a’ the gallants crazy. 


May’s cheery voice, that music best 
In festive ha’ and shealin’, 

Oft soothin’ fell on minds distrest, 
Like low rich anthem stealin’. 


4 Eerie—Suggesting the unearthly. 
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Whiles glad—as lark that sings and floats 
Through a’ the blue lift roamin’, 

Whiles sad—as cuckoo’s twa sweet notes 
In summer’s dewy gloamin’. 


But to my tale. The breakfast past, 
They started for the stable, 

A’ skurryin’ to be mounted fast, 
And makin’ din like Babel. 

Aff grews and gillies through the yett,' 
And Steenie on his mare, 

Aff guests, and last the hound o’ jet, 
Lang Jock’s especial care. 

Awa’ they set in merry mood, 
Through thriving farm and puir land, 

Past Jock’s snug house, by Elkin Wood, 
And out upon the muirland. 

The day was grand, the heather dry, 
And a’ in glorious fettle, 

Nor lang ere they had chance to try 
Baith hounds’ and horses’ mettle. 


Twa hares were killed on Durry Moss, 
Ane lost on craigs o’ Tumlit ; 

But this was reckoned little loss, 
The true wark was to come yet. 


So on they went richt o’er the hill, 
And down the burn o’ Stainly, 

Then crossed it near the Devil’s Mill, 
An ill-famed place, and lanely. 


For in the biggin by the linn, 
Lived Eppy Watt, nane steered her, 

A cankered crone, though weak and thin, 
The boldest huntsman feared her. 


An evil witch, in vile repute, 
Frae kith and kindred driven; 
Uncanny was she, past dispute, 
Wha vexed her, ne’er had thriven. 


That Eppy kent about the hare, 
Lang Jock had strong suspicion, 
But fearfu’ o’ sic kittle ware,® 
Said nought—but took a sneeshin.’ 


They quickly crossed the lang black muir, 
To near the Brae o’ Lochtor, 

Whar, Steenie said, that he was sure 
To find the game they sought for. 


As yet, twa dogs had dune nae wark, 
Red Clavers, famed and fast, 
Was coupled wi’ the stranger dark, 
Their time was come at last. 
‘ Now,’ Steenie says, ‘ we’re near the place, 
And if she’s no been flittin’, 
Prepare ye for a deevilish race, 
It’s here the jaud’s aye sittin’.’ 


5 Yett—Gate. 6 Sic kittle ware—Such dangerous matters. 
7 Sneeshin—A pinch of snuff. 
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So Mi they sought the ground, 


patch, ilk likely mound, 


The very holes and plashes. 


Ho! mark! The laird his bridle rugs,® 
And to an oath gives vent, 

‘Be canny there; bring up the dogs ; 
I see her in the bent.’ 


On—slow, they move—wi’ bated breath, 
Each man that moment feels. 

Crack! goes the whip—now life or death— 
The hounds are at her heels. 


Awa’ she skimmed alang the burn 
Straight for the Devil’s Mill, 
But cleverly she got a turn, 
And fairly took the hill. 


Cn, on, o’er rock and brackneck slap 
The horsemen rattled scaithless, 

The men and Jock sune reached the tap, 
Forfoughten, sair, and breathless. 


The hare and hounds were rinnin clear, 
Now little fear they’d tint her, 

The black dog lyin’ vicious near, 
The red no’ far ahint her, 


Now for her death and Steenie’s vow, 
It’s plain he wasna leein’, 

But hoolie!*® pussy’s round a know, 
And hame for life she’s fleein’. 


Back like the wind she’s through the men, 
A’ screechin’ like mad women, 

Nor least, friend Jock—wha there and then 
Behaved maist like a demon. 


Ah! little wonder that he curst, 
As past the limmer™ spangs, 
The red dog deein’ wi’ the burst— 

Anither o’ Jock’s wrangs. 


Richt down the hill ahint the chace, 
They follow helterskelter, 

That devil’s hound is mendin’ pace, 
She dies now, failin’ shelter. 


Now at her dash the black dog goes, 
By Eppie’s door she’s coupit," 

Whew! jinkin clear afore his nose, 
She’s through the window loupit.” 


Straight up they rush to Eppie’s door, 
Whilk Steenie’s kicks near drave in, 

The black dog foamin’ like a boar, 
Lang Jock, just wild and ravin’. 


8 Rugs—Pulls.  Limmer—Wicked jade. 
® Hoolie—An exclamation equivalent to 1 Coupit—Turned over. 
* don’t halloo till you’re out of the wood.’ 2 Loupit—Jumped. , 
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Short time was ta’en to burst in richt, 
The door was auld and rotten, 

Nae hare was there—but sic a sicht 
As ne’er would be forgotten. 


For on the bed, without a stitch, 
Auld Eppy swat = 

An arrant and convi witch, 
Could better proof be wanted ? 


Nane spak a word—a’ still as death 
In that o’ercrowded biggin, 

Save hare-witch Eppie’s laboured breath, 
That shook the very riggin.™ 


So there they stood, wi’ every richt 
Her cantrips to deplore, 

Sick cows, miscarriage, braxy, blicht, 
Now brought to Eppy’s door. 


And Steenie’s een were flashin’ fire, 
Just what he’d lang suspected, 

At last out burst his pent-up ire, 
Nor was Jock’s curse neglected. 


‘ Let’s burn the witch,’ ilk huntsman cries, 
A’ in a passion towerin’, 

‘ Let’s burn her, as she pechin lyes 
Wi’ evil aspec’ glowerin’.’ 


Dry whins and driftwood left by spates,” 
They carry fast and able, 
Jock fieein’ back and fore wi’ peats 


He fand ahint the gable. 


The witch’s evil end was come, 
The biggin watched securely, 
A muckle stane laid on the lum,” 
At Jock’s suggestion purely. 


The wark made sicker out and in, 
The bonfire fairly happit, 

A licht was struck—a blazin’ whin 
In at the window stappit. 


The fire soon cracklin’ fierce and braw, 
Cam’ through the window flamin’, 
With Eppy’s fearfu’ threats on a’, 
O’er blasphemous for namin’. 


Her curse fell warst on Steenie’s head, 
And viciously she sent it, 

Her hate she poured like molten lead, 
And swore he would repent it. 


Around the fire the men stand glum, 
The rafters heeze and crack, 

The stane cam’ hirstlin’ aff the lum, 
And broke the black dog’s back. 

When out the lum auld Eppy flew, 
Jock trembled at her clamour, 

As skirlin’ out, ‘ Ye’ll rue, ye’ll rue!’ 
She left them in a glamour. 


3 Riggin—Roof. M4 Spates—River floods. % Lum—Chimney. 
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A while they stood—their end was wrought, 
Then hamewards took their way, 

In thoughtfu’ fear this wark was fraught 
Wi’ dool some future day. 


CHAPTER III. 
Time had gaen by, but Eppy’s curse 
Proved far frae vainly vented, 
A ruined man in health and purse, 
Poor Steenie sair repented. 


His sheep and cattle didna thrive, 
Misfortunes a’ seemed blended, 
Wi lawin’ tenants forced to strive, 

His course was fairly ended. 


His bonny May (warst blow of a’) 


Gaed 


gently in a dwinin’,”* 


And left him in the lonely ha’ 
Heartbroken and repinin’. 


Soon cam’ the final vengefu’ wave, 
The curse completed duly— 

He rests within his silent grave 
By them he lo’ed so truly. 


And mony a year since then has past, 


The ha’s a ruin dreary, 


The hoolet shelters frae the blast, 
Whaur a’ was ance so cheery. 


Yet Eppy’s blackened cairn still stands 
To mark this tale of woe ; 

But Steenie’s lands have a’ changed hands— 
To strangers—lang ago. 


T. W. 


16 Dwinin’—Consumption. 


ANOTHER DAY AT THE EXHIBITION: 
Our Own Pictures. 


T is, as our juvenile Premier said 

at the Academy dinner, beyond 
dispute that, at the International 
Exhibition, ‘our English artists hold 
their own.’ But in comparing the 
English with the foreign pictures, it 
must not be forgotten that ours re- 
present the art of more than a cen- 
tury, the others of less than half 
that time; and that France, our 
strongest competitor, sends only the 
work of about the last dozen years. 

Looking at the collection as a 
whole, the visitor, especially if he 
has just left the foreign section, is 


sure to be struck by the diversity 
of style and dissimilarity of manner 
of our painters. From the earliest 
to the latest there is constant 
change. Not progression, neces- 
sarily; for the change is plainly 
due to personal habits and idio- 
syncracies, and not, as in the case 
of the French painters for example, 
an outgrowth from a particular 
master, or engrafted on the tradi- 
tions of the school. Hence French 
critics, accustomed to see in all 
their artists a sort of family like- 
ness, or able to refer all to a few 
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leading stocks, almost invariably cry 
out against the ‘ irregularity’ of 
English art and the ‘ eccentricities’ 
of the artists. A French painter 
would at once trace back his pedi- 
gree by unbroken links to the founder 
of the school: but which of ours 
can claim the smallest affinity to 
Hogarth or Reynolds ? 

The collection commences with 
Hogarth as the founder of the school 
—though of course there were 
English painters before Hogarth. 
Thirty-three of his pictures are here, 
from his ‘Conversation at Wanstead 
House’ (86), the earliest of what are 
known as his ‘ Conversation pieces,’ 
and painted before 1730, up to the 
‘ Election’ series, what is left of the 
‘ Harlot’s Progress,’ and the ‘ Rake’s 
Progress,’ the rarest and richest 
fruits of his unrivalled genius. 
These, with his portraits of his wife 
and of Captain Coram, the ‘ Strolling 
Actresses,’ and the ‘ March to Finch- 
ley,” amply suffice to vindicate his 
title to eminence as a painter, as 
well as to a place wholly apart as a 
satirist, and as the first and most 
suggestive of pictorial humorists. 


Had we such works here as Penny’s 
‘Virtue Rewarded,’ and its com- 


panion, ‘ Profligacy Punished,’ and 
Northcote’s series of the ‘ Modest 
Girl and the Wanton,’ we should be 
able to judge of the influence exerted 
by Hogarth on his immediate suc- 
4essors, and how far academic teach- 
ing modified or counteracted that 
influence. As it is, we must pass 
over at least fifty or sixty years to 
see, in Bird and Wilkie, in what way 
subjects in any sort analogous to 
those of Hogarth were treated. But 
here—unless it be in Wilkie’s earliest 
picture, the ‘Pitlessie Fair’ (278), 
painted in 1804—no trace of Ho- 
garth’s influence is discernible, either 
in motive, moral, or manner. 
Reynolds, who divides with Ho- 
garth the place of founder of the 
school, is in considerable force ; and 
so, as regards portraiture, is his 
rival Gainsborough. Of late years 
the admiration of Gainsborough as 
& portrait painter has been steadily 
gaining ground. Even his slight 
and sketchy execution—what Rey- 
nolds called ‘his want of precision 
and finish ’—a more heinous sin in 
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the eyes of our youngest generation 
of art-critics than in Reynolds’s — 
has not been able to repress, hardly 
even to qualify, the general admira- 
tion. But, with our usual perversity 
in such matters, we can now only 
praise Gainsborough at the expense 
of Reynolds. A great mistake; for 
the two men occupy quite different 
thrones. Gainsborough, as we have 
here sufficient evidence, painted 
young ladies with a charming frank- 
ness, naiveté, and grace, in particu- 
lar instances, at least, unrivalled. 
He also, as is shown in the ‘ Blue 
Boy’ (31), painted youths as well as 
he painted ladies. But his power was 
confined within narrower bounds, 
and altogether of a feebler kind, his 
knowledge more limited, and his 
technical skill and insight far less 
than that of Reynolds. He repre- 
sented feminine elegance and loveli- 
ness at least as well as Sir Joshua, 
but not feminine intellect or dignity ; 
and he was utterly incapable of so 
depicting manly strength and cha- 
racter, or infantile sweetness and 
beanty. Georgiana ‘the Beautiful, 
Duchess of Devonshire, who won by 
her good looks the Westminster elec- 
tion for Charles James Fox, is here 
painted in the full flush of youth 
and beauty both by Reynolds (76) 
and Gainsborough (72), and, hard 
as it is to choose between them, the 
prize, we think, belongs to the latter. 
But the same fair duchess is again 
represented by Reynolds (No. 60), 
and this time somewhat more ma- 
tronly in character. She is seated, 
her face seen in profile, playing with 
the child on her lap; as happy, un- 
affected a mother and child as eyes 
could wish to gaze upon, and a pic- 
ture to delight every painter’s heart 
by its easy mastery of execution and 
subdued splendour of colour. Rey- 
nolds, we feel at once, might have 
painted Gainsborough’s ‘ Lady Ligo- 
nier,’ or ‘ Lady de Dunstanville’ (49, 
50), but Gainsborough could no 
more have painted this ‘ Duchess of 
Devonshire and her Child,’ than he 
could ‘Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse’ (110), or pretty prim little 
‘ Penelope Boothby’ (70), the ‘ Prin- 
cess Sophia’ (64) frolicking with 
her dog; or the ‘Lord Heathfield’ 
in the National Gallery—a picture 
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But though Reynolds was altoge- 
thera man of larger —— artis 
tic as well as mental—than Gains 
borough, there was a branch of art, 
and that in which he always asserted 
lay his real strength, in which Gains- 
borough had no fear of rivalry from 
Reynolds or any one else. The 
‘Cottage Door’ (95) is one of the 
representative works of the English 

school. Gainsborough was, in truth, 
the first painter of the poetry of 
homely English scenery. But of 
his landscapes proper we have not 
here a first-rate example; certainly 
not one where, as he loved to see 
them, the heavy trees are sleeping 
in the still glowing summer twi- 
light ; or as from the skirts of a wood, 
or at the curve of a green lane, a 
market-cart or hay-wain is descend- 
ing to the shallow ford, and the last 
glint of the western sun, breaking 
through the thick-crowded boughs, 
flushes the cheeks of the light-hearted 
peasant girls, who are riding home 
from meadow or market. A land- 
scape in which you feel that you 
have before you at once a picture 
and a poem, and one in which hu- 
man sentiment is mingled with a 
deep sense of the nobleness of every- 
day nature when seen under favour- 
ing conditions. 

In the hands of shallow imitators 
this style of landscape would have 
degenerated into utter vulgarity. 
That it was saved from this we owe 
to the example of Wilson. He may 
have been mistaken, as we think he 
was, in seeking inspiration from the 
ancient mythology; but constantly 
striving after elevation of style and 
grandeur of form, he to a great ex- 
tent gained what he sought, and the 
calm dignity of his compositions 
could not but rebuke the slovenly 
inaccuracy of manner, and narrow 
range of thought, displayed in the 
works of men like Morland, Faring- 
ton, and others of the following gene- 
ration. Accordingly, when there 
arose landscape — of a higher 
grade, it was to Wilson—as may be 
seen in the earlier works of Turner 
and his associates—that they looked 
for guidance. Wilson has but few 
pictures here. The finest are the 
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pair of classical landscapes (61, 62) 
from the National Gallery, and Mr. 
Munro’s ‘ Niobe’ (83). A small but 
favourable example of his manner of 
treating simple native scenery occurs 
in No. 104, a‘ View on the Dee’— 
very like the reality, as every one 
= has followed the Dee with rod 
cil will acknowledge, but over- 
with something of Italian senti- 
A 
English historical painting arose 
with Benjamin West. Not a very 
desirable paternity, perhaps, but 
one that cannot be gainsaid. What 
was good and genuine in his art 
may be seen in the ‘ Death of Gene- 
ral Wolfe’ (123). His more pre- 
tentious works, whether from sacred 
rofane history—there are none 
of his many hundreds of the former 
here, and only two of the latter, the 
‘ Departure of Regulus’ (92), and the 
‘Oath of Hannibal’ (161)—may be 
by as mere academic prelec- 
tions, prepared after the formulas of 
Lairesse and Raffaelle Mengs. His 
* Death of Wolfe’ was the first essay 
in England (if not in Europe) to re- 
present a contemporary event with 
the personages in their actual cos- 
tumes. And it really required some 
courage to do this. West’s brother 
painters were astonished at his te- 
merity; the dilettanti were utterly 
horrified. Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
representative of the one class, and 
the painter’s patron, Archbishop 
Drummond, as pee the 
other, made a formal remonstrance 
when his intention became known. 
Even the king was moved to interfere. 
But the Quaker painter was firm: 
his picture was acknowledged to be 
a success: Reynolds declared that it 
would occasion a revolution in art, 
and whether it did so or not, nobody 
would now dream of painting such 
a subject in any other manner. But 
West was not suffered to carry off 
the honours unop To prove 
practically that he was wrong, two 
other pictures of the same subject 
were painted by two of the most 
rominent artists of the time. 
ted the ‘ Death of Gene- 
ral Wolfe, with the general and his 
soldiers in conventional classic cos- 
tume (only making some of them 
absolutely naked, in order to show 
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his vast whilst Penny, then 
professor of painting at the Royal 
Academy, by way of showing that 
West was wrong on his own prin- 
ciples, ot the dying general, 
not as had represented him, 
surrounded by his staff and amidst 
his sorrowing warriors, but, as the 
event actually occurred, attended by 
two or three only of his grena- 
diers. Penny’s picture, like West’s, 
was engraved, and was very po- 
pular; but judging from the print 
(we have not seen the painting), it 
must have been a very poor affair. 
We should have been glad, however, 
had it been possible to procure 


them, to have seen in an exhibition . 


meant to illustrate the history of 
the English school, these three pic- 
tures piaced together. West was 
followed, and in some respects sur- 
passed, in this style of painting by 
Copley, the father of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, of whose manner there is a 
good example, the ‘ Death of Major 
Pierson at Jersey, evidently sug- 
gested by West’s ‘ Death of Wolfe.’ 

Time would fail—were it needful or 
desirable—to notice the other paint- 
ers of this period, examples of whose 
manner are here—the Opies, North- 
cotes, and the like—who took up 
historical painting as a relief from 
the drudgery of portraiture, or as 
an occupation when sitters were 
few, and, perchance, Alderman Boy- 
dell was liberal. Nor need more be 
‘done than point attention to the 
works of a more adventurous wight, 
whose name frequently occurs but 
whose pictures are now seldom 
seen, Henry Fuseli, and whose 
‘ Nightmare’ (212) and nightmareish 
‘Ithuriel and Satan’ (211), and 
(Edipus (325), will serve to show 
what in those days were regarded as 
flights towards the highest heaven 
of invention. 

Barry and Haydon—who always 
recur to the memory as almost 
parallel examples of misdirected 
ability and uncontrolled self-esteem, 
preachers of ‘high art, and the 
worship of the great masters in an 
unbelieving age, men whom neither 
flattery nor poverty, nor even neglect, 
could turn from their purpose, but 
who were ever talking, and writing, 
and wrangling, when they should 
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have been painting—both have works 
here, and the works of both too 
clearly prove that they had mis- 
taken their vocation. Yet there is 
enough of ption and feeling in 
Barry’s ‘Expulsion of Adam and 
Eve’ (82), and of expression and 
power in Haydon’s ‘Judgment of 
Solomon’ (269), to show that in 
each there was true artistic capa- 
city if it had been better trained and 
better directed. 

Of the subject painters of the 
second great period of English art, 
Wilkie was unquestionably the most 
eminent. He is well represented in 
all his phases. His earliest work, 
‘Pitlessie Fair,’ has already been 
referred to. It is a picture of great 
promise, perhaps of greater promise 
than his subsequent career fulfilled. 
For admirable as are such works as 
the ‘ Blind Man’s Buff’ (282), the 
‘Penny Wedding’ (277), and ‘ The 
Village Festival’ (281), and great as is 
the advance in technical skill which 
they display, there is wanting in 
them the freedom and spontaneity of 
the earlier work. The painter had 
become corrupted by ‘ good society’ 
and conventionality ; was becoming 
entangled with sophistical theories, 
and leaning unduly on ‘the old 
masters,’ instead of looking imme- 
diately to nature for guidance, and 
following the bent of his own 
genius. In these works we see the 
influence of the Netherlandish 
masters, who were most of all the 
old painters in accordance with his 
own turn of mind; but in ‘ The 
Parish Beadle’ (276), painted in 
1823, we find a new and less con- 
gruous influence at work, while in 
the Spanish pictures, painted in 
1826 and following years, he has 
abandoned his own style for one 
utterly foreign and corrupt. 

Alongside the Wilkie pictures are 
several by contemporaries every 
way worthy of him—Leslie, New- 
ton, Mulready, and others; but who 
differed from him in being for the 
most part illustrative rather than 
creative painters ; that is, instead of 
inventing an incident as he did, they 
usually chose a theme from a poet 
or novelist, or from some of the by- 
ways of history. Of these, the 
most original in conception, kindly 
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in sentiment, and refined in treat- 
ment, perhaps, was Leslie, by whom 
there are eleven very 

examples, not all, of course, of 
equal merit, but all full of inte- 
rest, and some of them his very 
best: it is enough to name his 
‘Sancho Panza in the Apartment of 
the Duchess’ (344), ‘Sir Roger de 
Coverley’ (355), and ‘Children 
playing at Horses’ (342). Newton, 

t before his fine genius was 
thoroughly matured, has here his 
‘ Shylock and Jessica’ (294), ‘ Yorick 
and the Grisette’ (330), and three 
or four more, the best of all being 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield reconciling 
his wife to Olivia’ (319) ; and how 
exquisite in feeling is that figure of 
poor Mrs. Primrose struggling be- 
tween her motherly tenderness and 
her stern sense of womanly duty, 
longing to yield yet striving to 
maintain a show of firmness, clutch- 
ing her apron almost hysterically in 
a vain effort to restrain the tears 
that will come! And how quiet 
and subdued in tone, and perfectly 
in keeping with the sentiment, is 
the whole picture! Then we may 
pass on to Mulready and see the 
fruits of a long life of conscientious 
study in, among others, those choice 
little pictures (299-301), of which 
Mr. Baring is the enviable owner— 
‘ Burchell and Sophia in the Hay- 
field,’ ‘The Whistonian Contro- 
versy, and ‘The Bathers.’ With 
these painters may be associated 
Collins, by whom there are a dozen 
very pleasant reminiscences of rus- 
tic life and sea-side rambles. Others 
might, if we had time, be not un- 
profitably pointed out as only infe- 
rior to those just named, but we 
have looked at pictures enough of 
this kind and period to see how 
genuine a relish there was then 
among English painters for what 
we may call the pleasant side of 
humanity, and how thoroughly 
unaffected was in the main their 
manner of expressing it. 

Their compatriot Etty was less 
indigenous in character. It is im- 
possible to dwell on his pictures 
without feeling that there was more 
reality in his preference for the par- 
ticular class of subjects he adopted 
than in any other English painter 


who preceded him, or has , ~~ 
in his wake. Almost 

English art, his naked ae = 
full of life, and of the enjoyment of life. 
He had, it is plain, an unmistakeable, 
almost voluptuous, but assuredly 
undiscriminating enjoyment of the 
female form, but withal an 
consciousness that he was not quite 
right in indulging it; and this feel- 
ing he has communicated to his 
pictures. At any rate, the spectator 
can never look on them with the 
calm delight he can on those of 
Titian ually sensuous, and far 
fuller of abandon of unsophisti- 
cated life. 

The landscape art of this period 
abounds with illustrious names. 
Take, as examples among those who 
have pictures here, Crome, Turner, 
Constable, Hofland, Callcott, all 
born within ten years (1769-79), 
and what a diversity and extent of 
range youhave! Theeldest, Crome, 
seems to have formed his general 
style on the Dutch landscapists, but 
also to have studied Gainsborough 
pretty closely, probably, however, 
in engravings mainly, for Crome was 
& provincial ter, and there were 
no National Galleries for English 
students in those days. Crome’s 
pictures have come upon a large 
portion of the public with all the 
charm of novelty at this Exhibition. 
Untouched copies are most met 
with in the neighbourhood of Nor- 
folk, his native place, and that in 
which he spent his whole life. He 
was a close student of nature, and 
he painted in all the essential details 
with extreme accuracy, at a time 
when such accuracy was very un- 
common. He had, moreover, an 
excellent eye for form and colour; 
and whilst he delighted in close 
scenery, knew well how to express 
space. His works will repay the 
careful attention of the student as 
well as the general visitor. His 
‘Old Oak’ (156), with the deep 
still pond at its foot, on which a few 
water-lilies are floating, and the 
bosky close beyond ; ‘the Clump’ 
(125), and ‘Mousehold Hea 
(157), are excellent illustrations of 
what may be done with the most 
commonplace materials by an 
earnest student of nature. 
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examples are not of ighest 
order. There is in them much that 


is fine and suggestive as there is 
in all his works; but with so mar- 
vellous a collection open to us 
at all times as we have in the 
National Gallery, we need not linger 
here. 


Constable’s works are, however, 
much less accessible, and the visitor 
who would really understand him 
will do well to dwell on these pic- 
tures. We shall be surprised if the 
estimate of Constable’s power be 
not much above that he has derived 
from recent criticisms. Among his 
pictures here are his celebrated 
‘Salisbury Cathedral’ (284), and 
‘Salisbury Meadows’ (254), and 
several others of great merit; but 
the two on which we should feel in- 
clined to stake his reputation as the 
truest painter of the lowland 
scenery of England, are ‘ The Lock’ 
(320), a thoroughly appreciative 
representation of the country about 
Flatford, and a vigorous and most 
characteristic piece of painting ; and 
‘The Hay-Wain’ (267), one of the 
most faithful renderings we know of 
midsummer verdure after a refresh- 
ing shower. 

But before leaving landscape paint- 
ing—especially as the waning time 
warns us that we have little chance 
of returning to it—we must mention 
that there are examples of nearly all 
of the more distinguished of the suc- 
cessors of those just named, and 
who have done so much to sustain 
and to extend the credit of the 
English school of landscape paint- 
ing, and to make it what it is—take 
it for all in all—the best and wor- 
thiest school of landscape painting 
the world has yet seen. 

Of our older painters of animals 
there is a solitary example in George 
Stubbs’s ‘Phaeton.’ By Morland 
there is a little picture (143) of three 
sheep, which, we are afraid, would 
rather put to shame any of the sheep- 

inters of the present day. Mor- 

d’s relative and successor, James 
Ward, has two or three pictures in 
his peculiar manner. But all these 
are but foils to the surpassing ex- 
cellence of Landseer, the prince of the 
painters of animals in repose. Insuch 
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pictures as the ‘Combat — Night,’ 
and ‘ Defeat—Morning’ (405, 406), 
and ‘The Sanctuary’ (427), we 
have indeed not only works which 
display, in addition to a profound 
acquaintance with animal form and 
character, a thorough mastery of the 
materials, and knowledge of the re- 
sources, of art, but a poetic presen- 
tation of subjects that in ordinary 
hands could hardly fail to be painful 
if not repulsive. Of their class we 
know of no pictures belonging to 
any other school that could be placed 
in fair rivalry with these. 

But we have spent so much time 
on the earlier pictures that none is 
left for looking at those which be- 
long more particularly to our own 
day. Else it would have been plea- 
sant to trace downwards the change 
that has come over our general 
manner of painting, and our way of 
looking at and presenting scenes of 
daily life and the features of nature. 
And for this the materials are far 
more ample and satisfactory than in 
the case of the earlier periods. We 
might have shown how the line, not 
of Hogarth, but of Wilkie and his 
colleagues has been continued in the 
hands of Webster—who is, however, 
very inadequately represented here 
—Frith, who has among other ex- 
cellent pictures his famous ‘ Rams- 
gate Sands ;’ Faed, and others down 
to Clark, whose ‘Sick Child’ (510) 
and ‘Draught Players’ (625) have 
a vigour and character his later 
works have not sustained; Marks, 
who is working an original vein with 
earnestness and geniality, and others 
of our youngest men. How historical 
and religious art has fared in the 
hands of Eastlake, Maclise, Ward, 
Herbert, Dyce, and others; and how 
our younger men, beginning with 
quiet incident, have sought more 
and more after ‘sensation’ subjects 
—sometimes with great effect, but 
almost always with a painful result 
—as in the case of Egg, Wallis, and 
their compeers. 

Something, too, we should like to 
have said of the change that has 
come over portrait-painting, com- 
mencing with Lawrence and ending 
with Grant, and Richmond, and 
Winterhalter as the royal and fashion- 
able portrait-painters in a country 
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where once Reynolds and Gains- 
borough reigned. 

And then, how tempting a theme 
is that of the Pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood, whose doings and endeavours 
are here, on the whole, more fully set 
forth than in any previous exhibi- 
tion! And yet very inadequately. 
For whilst most of the leaders. of the 
schism are here, the primé heresiarch 
Rossetti is absent ; and of the others 
nothing like a conneéeted, or-ill, s- 
trative view of their course is given. 

The pre-Raphaelite ‘pictures fitly 
round off the show. For as, at the 
first general glance over the gallery, 
the thing that most strikes the 
visitor is the variety and individu- 
ality of our artists, so; in a more 
detailed survey; he~ becomes gra- 
dually impressed ashe: follows the 
pictures in something like chronolo- 
gical uence with the sudden 
changes that occur in the choice of 
subjects and the manner of looking 
at and representing life and external 
nature; the constantly increasing 

rominence given to the subordinate 
eatures; the «goer = of ugliness, 
quaintness, and the grotesque, and 
the intense dwelling on details. 

In Reynolds and his associates we 
have a broad masculine of the 
subject, a remarkable facility of 
handling, a vigorous impasto, and not 
merely a resolute subordination, but 
what Dryden calls'‘a brave neglect’ 
of minor details; but, withal, what 
strikes every one as the chief charac- 
teristic of the gréater men of that 
time, a marvellous ‘splendour of 
colour. 

In their immediate successors, 
either feeble imitators or cram 
by academic rules, we see the loss 
alike of technical facility and the 
feeling for colour. Then in the days 
of Lawrence, ‘his compatriots and 
successors, we trace concurrently the 
growth, on the one hand, ‘of a rapid 
and dashing style of execution, de- 
generating after a time into sloven- 
liness and inanity ; spasmodic strug- 
gles after ‘ striking effects’ of light 
and shade, careless drawing and 
much manual dexterity ; and instead 
of the liquid richness of colour and 
inner glow of Reynolds, a strange 
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y more 

to indicate with precision, and occa- 
sionally to elaborate minutely, the 
details of their pictures—a system 
that goes on increasing in the hands 
of Maclise, Lewis, and others, till 
it culminates:with the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, and, after being pretty well 
abandoned by them, is continued and 
caricatured by theirfollowers. Again, 
we see an elegant eclecticism origi- 
nating with Eastlake—probably from 
the combined study .of the early 
Italian religious painters, the Vene- 
tian colourists, and the modern 
Germans—and adopted, to a greater 
or less extent, by men like Dobson, 
Pickersgill, and Hook, till Hook 
broke away from all his models to 
study honest English nature on the 
coasts of Cornwall and Devon, and 
the lanes of Surrey, and there learnt 
how to paint healthy peasant flesh 
and blood under full sunshine as it 
had hardly before been painted since 
the days of Titian. And then fol- 
lowed the ascetic manner of which 
Herbert is the high-priest ; and the 
original religious phase of: Pre- 
a tegen of which Hunt’s.em- 

ied metaphor, ‘ The Light ofthe 
World’ (581), is the type—both out- 
growths of the revived medisevalism 
of the last few years. And last, that 
phase of minute painting in which 
the incidents of ordinary life are 
enforced with set moral purpose, 
and all the.outward garniture of a 
man is copied with such religious 
scrupulosity that the tailor who made 
the coat could identify it by the cut, 
the buttons, and the stitching. 

All this and much more the pre- 
sent Exhibition furnishes abundant 
materials for tracing. And along 
with it the materials for comparing 
the actual present outcome of the 


success, and shortcoming, gro 
and retrogression, with that of the 
chief foreign schools. And these 
two things our younger artists, as 
well as our art-students, will do well 
patiently to consider. © 

J. T. 
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“ANY FELLAI FEELTH NERVOUTH WHEN HE KNOWTH HETH GOING TO MAKE AN ATH 


OF HIMTHELF.” 


(See Mr. Sothern in the character, and the Letter from his Lordship at p. 213.) 











